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Cuapter VII. 


Dassen in front, Eve within speaking-distance behind, the two girls 

made all haste to reach the village, where Joan’s anticipations 
were confirmed by the various people with whom, in passing, she 
exchanged a few words. 

Coming within sight of the house, a sudden thought made her turn 
and say : 

“Eve, wouldn’t ’ee like to see em comin’ in, eh? There’s light 
enough left if us looks sharp about it.” 

Eve’s lack of breath obliged her to signify her ready assent by 
several nods, which Joan rightly interpreting, off she ran in advance 
to leave a few necessary directions about supper; after which she 
joined Eve, and together they hurried on towards a small flat space 
just under the Chapel rock, where a group of people were already 
assembled. 

The sun was sinking, and its departing glory hung like a cloud of 
fire in the west, and flecked the sea with golden light; the air was 
still, the water calm, and only rippled where the soft south-west 
breeze came full upon it. 

Several small vessels lay dotted about, but standing out apart from 
these were two of larger size and different rig, one of which just 
headed the other. 

“Tis uncle’s in front,” said a weather-beaten old fellow, turning 
round to Joan, who, for Eve’s convenience, had taken her stand on 
the rising hillock behind. ‘“ 'T’ hindermost one’s the Stamp and Gio.” 

“ Never fear, the Lottery ‘ll niver be t’ hindermost one,” said Joan, 
boastfully. 

“Not if Adam’s to helm,” laughed another man near; “he'd 
rather steer to ‘kingdom come’ first, then make good land second.” 

“And right he should, and why not?” exclaimed Joan; “’t 
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hasn’t come to Adam’s luck yet to learn the toons they play on 
second fiddles.” 

“ Noa, that’s true,” replied the man, “ and ’tis to be hoped ’t never 
will; ’t ud come rayther hard ’pon un up this time o’ day, I reckon.” 

“T s’pose uncle’s had word the coast’s all clear,” said Joan, 
anxiously. 

“Awh, he knows what he’s about. Never fear uncle; he can 
count ten, he can. He wouldn’t be rinnin’ in, in broad day, too, 
without he could tell how the coast’s lyin’.” 

“Why don’t they sail straight in?” asked Eve, following with 
great interest each movement made. 

“Cos if they hugged the land too tight they’d lose the breeze,” 
said Joan. “ Her don’t know nothin’ "bout vessels,” she said, apolo- 
gising for Eve’s ignorance. “ Her’s only just comed here; her lives 
up to London.” 

“ Awh, London, is it!” was echoed round, while the old man 
who had first spoken, wishing to place himself on a friendly footing 
with the new arrival, said: 

“ Awh, if tis London, I’ve a bin to London too, I have.” 

“What, living there?” asked Eve. 

“Waal, that’s as you may choose to call it: ’t warn’t much of a 
life, though, shovellin’ up mud in the Thames river fra’ mornin’ to 
night. Howsomdever, that’s what they sot me to do, ‘for chatin’ 
the King’s revenoos,’” he quoted, with a comical air of bewilderment. 
“Chatin’!” he repeated, with a snort of contempt, “that’s a voine 
word to fling at a chap vur tryin’ to git a honest livin’; but there, 
they’m fo’ced to say sommat, I s’pose, though you mayn’t spake, mind. 
Lord no! you mun stand by like Mumphazard, and get hanged for 
sayin’ nothin’ at all.” 

“Joan, look! why, they’ve got past!” exclaimed Eve, as the 
foremost of the two vessels, taking instant advantage of a puff of 
wind, gave a spurt and shot past the mouth of the little harbour. 
“Isn’t it in here they’ve got to come ?” 

“All right; only you wait,’ laughed Joan, “and see how he'll 
bring her round. There, didn’t I tell ’ee so!” she exclaimed 
triumphantly. “Where's the Stamp and Go now, then?” she 
called out, keeping her eyes fixed on the two vessels, one of which 
had fallen short by a point, and so had got under lee of the peak, 
where she remained with her square brown sail flapping helplessly, 
while the other made her way towards the head of the outer pier. 
“ Now ’tis time for us to be off, Eve. Come along, or they’ll be home 
before us.” 

And, joining the stragghing group who were already descending, 
the two girls took their way back to the house, Joan laughing and 
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vaunting the seamanship of her cousin, while Eve lagged silently 
behind with sinking spirits, as the prospect of meeting her new 
relations rose vividly before her. Putting together the things she 
had heard and seen, the hints dropped by Joan, and the fashion in 
which the house was conducted, Eve had most unwillingly come to 
the conclusion that her uncle gained his living by illicit trading, and. 
was, indeed, nothing less than a smuggler—a being Eve only knew 
by name, and by some image which that name conjured up. A 
smuggler, pirate, bandit—all three answered to an ancient, black- 
framed picture hanging up at home, in which a petticoated figure, 
with a dark, beringleted face, stood flourishing a pistol in one hand 
and a cutlass in the other, while in the sash round his waist he 
displayed every other impossible kind of weapon. Surely her uncle 
could be in no way like that, for such men were always brutal, 
bloodthirsty ; and she, so unused to men at all, what would become 
of her? among a lawless crew, perhaps, whose drunken orgies might 
end in quarrels, violence, murder 

“Ah!” and the terrified scream she gave sent Joan flying back 
from the few yards in advance to see Eve shrinking timidly away 
from a young fellow, who had run up behind and thrown his arm 
round her waist. 

“Why, for all the world, ’tis Adam!” exclaimed Joan, receiving a 
smacking kiss from the offender, who was laughing heartily at the 
fright he had occasioned. “ Why, Eve, what a turn you give me, 
to be sure! Here, Adam, this is cousin Eve. Come here and shake 
hands with un, Eve. Where’s uncle? Is he ashore yet? We've 
bin watchin’ of ’ee comin’ in. Why, Eve, you’m all of a trimble! 
Only do ’ee feel her hand; she’s shakin’ all over like a leaf.” 

«Twill pass in a minute,” said Eve, vexed that she had betrayed 
her nervousness; “I was thinking, that was the reason.” 

“T’m sure I never meant to frighten you,” said Adam, who, now 
that the group of bystanders had moved on, began offering an 
apology ; “I took her for one o’ the maidens here, or I shouldn’t ha’ 
made so free.” 

“ Oh, you'll forgive him, won’t ye, Eve ?” 

“T hope so,” said Adam ; “’twon’t do to begin our acquaintance 
with a quarrel, will it? And I haven’t told ye that we’re glad to see 
ye, or anything yet,” he added, seeing that Joan had hastened on, 
leaving them together, “though there’s not much need for sayin’ 
what I hope you know already. When did you come, then, Cousin 
Eye, eh?” 

“ Yesterday.” 

“Oh! you didn’t get in before yesterday? and you came in the 
Mary Jane with Isaac Triggs?” 
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“Ta.” 

Eve had not sufficiently recovered herself to give more than a 
direct answer, and as she still felt dreadfully annoyed at her silly 
behaviour, she had not raised her eyes, and so could not see the 
interest with which her companion was regarding her ; in fact, she 
was hardly attending to what he said, so anxious was she to find the 
exact words in which to frame the apology she, in her turn, was bent 
on making. There was no further time for deliberation, for already 
Adam had pushed open the door, and then, as he turned, Eve got 
out : 

“You mustn’t think I’m very silly, cousin, because I seem so 
to-night ; but I ain’t accustomed: ” and she hesitated. 

“To have a young man’s arm around your waist ?” he said, slyly. 

“That wasn’t what I was going to say; though, as far as that 
goes, nobody ever did that to me before.” 

“Ts that true?” he laughed. Then he called out, “ Here, Joan, 
bring a candle. Cousin Eve and I want to see each other ; we don’t 
know what we're like to look at yet.” 

“Tn a minute,” answered Joan, appearing in less than that time 
with a candle in her hand; “there, if you’m in a hurry, I'll be 
candlestick,” and she put herself between the two, holding the light 
above her head. “Now, how d’ye find yourselves, good people, eh? 
so good-looking ? or better than you thought? ” 

“Ah! that’s not for you to know, Mrs. Pert,” laughed Adam; 
“but stay, we’ve got to kiss the candlestick, haven’t we ? ” 

“That’s as you please,” said Joan, holding up her face to Eve, 
who was bending down to fulfil the request when Adam caught hold 
of her, saying : 

“Come, come, tis my turn first; it’s hard if a cousin can’t have 
a kiss.” 

But Eve had drawn herself back with a resolute movement, as she 
said : 

“T don’t like being kissed by men; ’tisn’t what I’ve been used 
to.” 

“Well, but he’s your cousin,” put in Joan ; “a cousin ain’t like 
another man; though there’s no great harm in anybody, so far as 
I see.” 

But Adam turned away, saying : 

“Let be, Joan ; I’m not one to force myself where I’m not wanted.” 

Fortunately, before any awkwardness could arise from this slight 
misunderstanding, a diversion was caused by the entrance of Uncle 
Zebedee, whose genial, good-tempered face beamed as he took in the 
comfortable room and family group. 

“Well, Joan,” he said, as Joan ran forward to meet him, “and 
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who’s this? not poor Andrew’s little maid, to be sure! Why, I’m 
glad to give ’ee welcome, my dear. How be ’ee? when did ’ee 
come? Has her bin good to ’ee, eh? gived ’ee plenty to ate and 
drink. I'll into her if she ha’n’t, the wench!” and he pulled Joan 
lovingly towards him, holding back Eve with the other hand so that 
he might take a critical survey of her. “I say, Joan, what do ’ee 
say? ‘tis a purty bit 0’ goods, ain’t it?” 

Joan nodded assent. 

“Why, who’s her like, eh ? not her poor father—no, but somebody 
I've know’d. Why, I'll tell ’ee—my sister Avice that was drownded 
saving another maid’s life, that’s who ’tis. Well, now I never! to 
think o’ Andrew’s maid bein’ like she! Well, she was a reglar pictur, 
she war, and so good as she war handsome.” 

“That shows us both comes o’ one family,” said Joan, rubbing her 
rosy cheek against the old man’s weather-stained visage. 

“Not a bit of it,” he laughed; “but I'll tell ’ee what, she’s got a 
touch of our Adam here, so well as bein’ both named together, too. 
My feyther, poor ole chap, he couldn’t abide his name hisself noways, 
but us two lads, Andrew and me, us allays swor’d that our childern, 
whether boys or maids, ’cordin’ as they com’d fust, should be Adams 
and Eves, and us kept our words, and both of us, ye see. Here, 
Adam!” he called, “come hither, lad, and stand up beside thy 
cousin. I want to take measure of ’ee together, side by side.” 

But Adam, though he must have heard, neither answered nor came 
in; and after waiting for a few minutes, his father, by way of 
apology, premised to Eve that he had gone up to “titivate a bit,” 
while, jerking his finger over his shoulder, he asked Joan, in a stage 
aside, “If the wind had shifted anyways contrary.” 

Joan shook her head, answering in a low voice that it would be all 
right, and she would run out and hasten in the supper; and some 
ten minutes later, while Eve was detailing to her uncle some of the 
events of her past life—how her mother and she had lived, and 
how they had managed to support themselves —Adam reappeared, and 
Uncle Zebedee, pointing to a seat near, endeavoured to include him 
in the conversation ; but whether Eve’s past history had no interest 
for her cousin, or whether he had not quite overlooked her small 
rebuff, she could not decide. At any rate, he seemed to be much 
more amused by teasing Joan, and as Joan was by no means unwill- 
ing to return his banter while she moved about and in and out the 
room, the two carried on a very smart fire of rough joking, which 
gradually began to interest Uncle Zebedee, so that he left off talking 
to listen; and very soon Eve found herself at liberty to indulge her 
hitherto restrained curiosity, and take a critical survey of Adam, who 
lounged on a chest opposite, with his whole attention so apparently 
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engrossed by Joan, as to render it doubtful whether the very 
existence of such a person as Eve had not entirely escaped his 
recollection. 

Certainly, Adam was a man externally fitted to catch the fancy of 
most women, and nettled as Eve was by his seeming indifference to 
herself, she tried in vain to discover some fault of person to which 
she could take objection; but it was of no nse battling with the 
satisfaction her eyes had in resting on such perfection, heightened by 
the gratifying knowledge that between them an evident likeness 
existed. Adam had the same fair skin, which exposure had tanned 
but could not redden ; his hair, although of a warmer tint, was of a 
shade similar to her own; his eyes were grey, his brows and lashes 
dark. 

Absorbed in trying to compare each separate feature, Eve seemed 
lost in the intensity of her gaze, so that when—Adam suddenly look- 
ing round—their eyes met (during one of those lapses for which 
Time has no measurement), Eve sat fascinated and unable to with- 
draw her gaze. A kindred feeling had apparently overcome Adam 
too, for—the spell broken—he jumped up and, with something 
between a shake and a shiver, walked abruptly to the far end of the 
room. 

“ Here, Adam,” called out Joan, who had stepped into the outer 
kitchen, “don’t ’ee go out now, like a dear. I’m just takin’ the 
things up; supper won’t be a minute afore it’s in, and if it’s put 
back now ’twill all be samsawed and not worth eatin’.” 

And, to strengthen her entreaty, she hastened in and set on the 
table a substantial, smoking-hot pie. 

“Why, wherever now has Eve got to?” she exclaimed, looking 
round the room. “TI left her sittin’ there not a minute agone.” 

“Eh? what? who's gone?” exclaimed Uncle Zebedee, roused 
from a cat’s sleep in which, with a sailor-like adaptation of oppor- 
tunity, he was always able to occupy any spare five minutes. 

“T think she ran upstairs,” said Adam; “here, I'll call her,” he 
added, intercepting Joan as she moved towards the door, which, from 
the innermost portion of the room, led to the upper part of the house.: 
“Cousin Eye!” he called out, “ Cousin Eve! supper’s waitin’, but we 
can’t begin till you come down.” 

“Iss, and bear a hand like a good maid,” chimed in Uncle Zebedee, 
“for we haven’t had nothin’ to spake of to clane our teeth ’pon this 
last forty-eight hours or so; and I for one am pretty sharp set, I can 
tell ’ee.” 

This appeal being irresistible, Eve hastened down, to find Adam 
standing so that, when she put her hand on the door handle, he, 
under the pretence of opening it to a wider convenience, put his hand 
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over hers, leaving Eve in doubt whether the unnecessary pressure 
was the result of accident or an attempt at reconciliation. One thing 
was evident, Adam was bent on thoroughly doing the honours of the 
table ; he made a point of assisting Eve himself; he consulted her 
preference, and offered the various things to her, attentions which 
Eve, as a stranger and a guest, thought herself, from, the son of the 
house, perfectly entitled to, but which Joan viewed with amazement, 
not liking, as it was Adam, to interfere, but feeling confident that 
Eve must be very embarrassed by a politeness not at all current in 
Polperro, where the fashion was for the men to eat and drink, and 
the women to sit by and attend upon them. 

But Adam was often opposed to general usage, and any deviation 
was leniently accepted by his friends as the result of his having been 
schooled at Jersey—a circumstance that Joan considered he was now 
bent upon showing off; and noting that, do or say what he might, 
Eve would not raise her eyes, she pitied her confusion, and good- 
naturedly tried to come to her rescue by endeavouring to start some 
conversation. 

“Did ’ee try to reason with Jerrem, Adam?” she asked, reverting 
to a portion of their previous talk. 

“Reason!” he answered, pettishly, “what good is there in 
anybody reasoning with him?” 

“ Awh, but he'll always listen toa soft word,” said Joan, plead- 
ingly ; “ you can lead Jerrem anyways by kindness.” 

“Pity you weren’t there, then, to manage him,” said Adam, in not 
the most pleasant tone of voice. 

“Waal, I wish you had bin there, Joan,” said Uncle Zebedee, 
decisively, “ for I ain’t half well plased at the boy bein’ left behind; 
he'll be gettin’ into some mischief that *twon’t be so aisy to free un 
from. Id rather be half have spoke to un sharp mysel’, he allays 
minds anythin’ I says to un, he does.” 

“Tis a pity, then, you’ve held your tongue so long,” said Adam, 
whose face began to betray signs of rising displeasure. “I only 
know this, that over and over again you’ve said that you wouldn’t 
run the risk of bein’ kept waitin’ about when he knew the time for 
startin’. Why, no later than the last run you said that if it happened 
agen you'd go without him.” 

“Tss, iss—tis true I said so,” said the old man, querulously ; “ but 
he knaw’d I didn’t mane it. How should I, when I’ve bin a 
youngster mysel’, and all of us to Madam Perrot’s, dancin’ and 
fiddlin’ away like mad? Why, little chap as I be,” he added, looking 
round at the two girls with becoming pride, “’t’as taken so many as 
six t’ hold me; and when they’ve a-gotten me to the boat they’ve 
had to thraw me into the watter till Pve bin a’ but drownded ’fore 
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they could knack a bit o’ sense into me. But what of it all? why, I 
be none the warse for matter o’ that, I hopes.” 

Adam felt his temper waxing hot within him, and having no wish 
that any further display of it should be then manifested, he rose up 
from the table, saying it was time he ran down to the boat again ; 
and old Zebedee, warned by an expressive frown from Joan, swallowed 
down the remainder of his reminiscences, and kept a discreet silence 
until the retreating footsteps of his son assured him that he could 
relieve himself without fear of censure. 

“Tis along of his bein’ a scholard, I s’pose!” he exclaimed, with 
the air of one seeking to solve a perplexity, “but he’s that agen any- 
body bein’ the warse o’ a drap o’ liquor as niver was.” 

“Jerrem’s one that’s too easily led astray,” said Joan, by way of 
explaining to Eve the bearings of the case, “and, once away, he 
forgets all but what’s goin’ on around un ; and that don’t do, ye know, 
‘cos when he’s bin told that they’m to start at a certain time he 
ought to be there so well as the rest, ’specially as he knaws what 
Adam is.” 

“Iss, and that’s the whole rights of it,” returned Zebedee, with a 
conclusive nod; “ Maister Adam goes spakin’ up about last time. 
‘And mind, we ain’t agoin’ to wait for no wan,’ ”—and the imitation 
of his son’s voice conveyed the annoyance the words had probably 
given—‘“ and the boy’s blid was got up. “Tis more than strange that 
they two, brought up like brothers, can’t never steer wan course. I'd 
rayther than twenty pound that this hadn’t happened,” he added after 
a pause. 


“ But how comed ’ee to go when you knawed he wasn’t there? ” 
asked Joan. 

“T never knawed' he warn’t there,” replied the old man. “TI can’t 
think how ’twas,” he said, scratching his head in the effort to assist 
his memory ; “ I’da been up to Reinolds’s, takin’ a drap wi’ wan or two, 
and, somehow, I don’t mind about nawthin’ much more, till us was 
well past the Spikles; and then, after a time, I axed for the lad, 
and out it all comes.” 

“ And what did ’ee say ?” said Joan. 

“Waal, what could I say? nothin’ that fetch un back then. 
Sides, Adam kept flingin’ it at me how that I'd a said las’ time I 
wudn’t wait agen. But what if I did? I knawed, and he knawed, 
and Jerrem knawed, ’twas nawthin’ more than talk. Moroover which, 
I made sure he’d ha’ come with Zeke Johns in the Stamp and Go. 
But no, they hadn’t a laid eyes on un, though they started a good bit 
after we.” 

“ He’s sure to get on all right, I s’pose ? ” said Eve, questioningly. 

“ Awh, he can get on fast enough if he’s a minded to. “Tain’t 
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that I’m thinkin’ on, ’tis the bad blid a set brewin’ ’twixt the two of 
‘em. If I only knawed how, I'd send un a bit o’ my mind ina letter,” 
he added, looking at Joan. 

“Waal, who could us get to do it, then? There’s Jan Curtis,” 
she said, reflectively, “only he’s to Looe; and there’s Sammy Tucker 
—but Lord! ’twould be all over the place, and no holding mother 
anyways; she'd be certain to let on to Adam.” 

“ It mustn’t come to Adam’s ears,” said Zebedee, decisively. “‘ Can’t 
’ee think o’ nobody else scholard enuf ? ” 

“Tf it’s nothing but a letter, I can write, Uncle Zebedee,” said 
Eve rather shyly, and not quite clear whether Joan did or did not 
possess the like accomplishment. 

“Can ’ee though!” exclaimed Uncle Zebedee, facing round to get 
a better view of this prodigy; while Joan, with a mixture of amaze- 
ment and admiration, said : 

“Not for sure? Well I niver! And you'll do it too, won’t ’ee?” 

“With all my heart, if uncle will tell me what to say.” 

“But mind, not a word before Adam, Eve,” said Joan, hastily ; 
“eos, if he’s minded, he can write a hand like copper-plate.” 

“And ’ee thinks two of a trade wouldn’t agree, is that it?” 
laughed Zebedee. 

Joan shook her head. 


“ Niver you mind,” she said, “but only wait till next Valentine’s 
day’s a come, and won’t us two have a rig with somebody that shall 
be nameless ! ” 

“Only hark to her!” chuckled old Zebedee, answering Joan’s 
significant look by the most appreciative wink. “Ah! but her’s a 
good-hearted maid,” he said, addressing Eve; “and,” he added, with 
a confidential application of his hand to his mouth, “if but they as 
shall be nameless would but voo her through my eyes, her should 
curl up her hair on her weddin’ night in five-pound notes, as her 
blessed aunt, my poor missis, did afore her, dear sawl.” 


Cuapter VIII. 


.As soon as the supper was cleared away, Joan began to set on the 
table, glasses, pipes, and spirits. 

“Uncle’s sure to bring two or three back with un,’ she said; “and 
if all’s ready there’ll be no need for we to hurry back.” 

Eve gave a questioning look. 

“Why, us is goin’ down ‘long to see what's up,” said Joan. 
“There’s sure to be doin’s somewheres or ‘nother. Besides, you 
haven't sin none o’ the chaps as yet; and as we don’t mean to lose ’ee 
now us have got ’ee, the sooner that’s done the better.” 
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“Tsn’t it rather late?” asked Eve, smiling at Joan’s insinuations. 

“Tate! laws no; ‘tis only just gone eight, and the moon’s risin’ as 
bright as day. Get alongs, like a dear, and{fetch’down your cloak. 
Mine’s here to hand.” 

Eve offered no more opposition. She had no objection toa stroll, and 
determined in her own mind that she would try and beguile Joan into 
extending their ramble as far as the cliff-side. 

She came, downstairs to find Joan already standing in the street 
chatting to a group of girls who, like herself, were out seeking for 
amusement. 

“Here she is!” said Joan, intimating {by her tone that the former 
conversation had related to Eve. Whereupon several of Joan’s more 
immediate intimates came forward and shook ‘the new-comer by the 
hand, while others murmured something polite about “ bein’ very glad 
to make her acquaintance ;” and together they all set off in a friendly 
fashion, exchanging words with everybody they met or passed, and 
addressing so many of them as uncle this or aunt that, that Eve could 
not refrain from asking if she was related to any of them. 

“Tss, to all of ’em,” laughed one of the girls, Ann Lisbeth Johns 
by name. ‘ Why, didn’t ’ee know us was all aunts and cousins here ? 
You'd best be careful, I can tell ’ee, for you’m fallen ’mong a reg’lar 
nest o’ kindred.” 

“Tm very glad to hear it,” said Eve, politely. “I hope I may like 
those I don’t know as well as those I do;” and she gave a squeeze to 
Joan’s arm, through which her own was threaded. 

“ Ain’t her got purty ways?” said one of the girls admiringly to 
another. “I wonder what Adam thinks of her?” and, turning, she 
said to Joan, “ Has her seed Adam yet ?” 

Joan nodded her head. 

“Waal, what does he think of her?” 

“T don’t think he’s had any opportunity of giving his opinion,” 
laughed Eve, relieving Joan from the necessity of answering what she 
thought must be an embarrassing question. 

“ Awh, bless ’ee,” returned the girl, “you don’t want Adam to 
spake ; “tis actions is louder than words with he, and no mistake. 
Where's he to-night, then, Joan? Zekiel told me they wasn’t 
manin’ to land ’fore mornin’.” 

“Gone up to leave word to Killigarth, I reckon.” said Joan. 
“There don’t seem much goin’ on here,” she added, looking round with 
a disappointed expression. “ "Tis a proper dead-and-alive set-out, 
surely.” 

“Oh no, Joan. Why, I was thinking what a change, and wonder- 
ing wherever all the people had come from.” 


“Oh, ’tisn’t nothin’ now. You should see it sometimes—the place 
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is like a fair. There’s fiddlin’ and dancin’, and wrastlin’, and all sorts 
goin’ on; you can’t hear yourself spake for the noise. Now there 
ain’t so much as a fight to look at.” 

“The boats was in so late,” said Ann Lisbeth, “there’s scarce bin 
time to hear of it yet awhiles. “Twill be better in an hour’s time.” 

“Supposing we went for a walk till then,” put in Eve. 

“ Would ’ee like it?” asked Joan, anxious that Eve should be amused. 

“Far better than anything else.” 

“All right, then; we'll go. Ann Lisbeth, you'll come too?” 

And joining arms, the three were about to turn towards the Talland 
side, when they were met by the old woman who had spoken to them 
in the morning. 

“ Hullo, Poll! Why, where be you bound for?” said Joan. 

“Who be you?” exclaimed the woman, in her gruff, harsh voice. 
“What, Joan Hocken, is it?” and seizing Joan by the shoulder, she 
peered into her face. “Here,” she added, apparently satisfied, and 
letting go her hold, “ what’s this they’m tellin’ up "bout Jerrem, as 
has bin left behind? “Tain’t true that that Adam started without un 
a purpose, eh ? ” 

“T don’t know that ’twas a purpose,” said Joan. “But Jerrem 
knowed the time o’ startin’ same as t’others did; and when the time 
was up, and no Jerrem, why, they comed without un. But ’tain’t 
likely Adam ’d got more to do with it than others had.” 

“They that can swaller such words as they needn’t fear that lies. 
‘ull choke ’em,” returned Poll, contemptuously. “Why, now, you 
knaws better than to say if Adam hadn’t bin so willed, either wan 
aboard the Lottery ha’ durst to lave the boy behind. But ’twill 
come home to un yet; he'll try on his masterful ways too often. 
And mind this, Joan Hocken——” But Joan had turned aside. 

“T don’t want to hear no more o’ your talk,” she said, snappishly. 
“T b’lieve you’ve bin drinkin’; that’s what ’tis.” 

“Where to, then?” retorted old Poll, fiercely. ‘“ Who's to bring 
a poor ole sawl like me a drap o’ liquor, ’ceptin’ ’tis Jerrem? and he 
left behind, what promised that this time I should ha’ tay and 
brandy too, and was a-bringing it, like he allays does.” 

“Oh, well, I dare say Adam ‘Il find somethin’ for ’ee,” said Joan. 

“Sommut for me!” exclaimed Poll; “curses and oaths, that’s 
all I ever gets from he. Lord! but I pays un they back agen,” 
she added, brightening up at the recollection of her powers. “I can 
sarce so well as ever he can. Drinkin’, is it, ’'ve bin?” and her 
voice changed into a whine. “ Wait till you’m up seventy-four, 
Joan Hocken, and see then if you bain’t glad o’ a mouthful o’ 
sperrits to keep life in yer insides; but want I may ’fore any but 
Jerrem ’ud think to trate me; and he a left, too!” 
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“There, come ‘long, do!” exclaimed the impetuous Joan. “ Now, 
what ‘ll ’ee have? I'll stand treat for it, so say the word; what’s 
it to be?” 

“ Why, now, will ’ee, sure ‘nuff? Awh, but you’m a dear sawl, 
Joan Hocken, that you be; and you shall have a baw so handsome 
as he’s lucky, and so I tell ’ee.” And, talking as she went, she turned 
a little to the right, leading the way towards a small public-house, 
with a hanging board announcing it to be the sign of the Three 
Pilchards, which was lighted up in certain anticipation of an increased 
run of business. 

“ Now, don’t ’ee hinder we,” exclaimed Poll, in remonstrance to 
some men gathered near, one of whom laid familiarly hold of Ann 
Lisbeth. “ Us is a-goin’ in here to have a drap o’ drink together.” 

“One word for us and two for herself,” laughed Joan. “ There, 
get along in and have what you’re a mind to, Poll. I’m goin’ to 
stand treat,” she said, in explanation. : 

“Noa, I dawn’t like that way o’ doin’ it at all,” said Poll, trying 
to expostulate by her gestures more than her words. “ Waal, woan’t 
wan of ’ee come? You come, my dear,” she said, catching hold of 
Eve. “Iss now, do ’ee, cos I knawed yer feyther.” 

“No, no,” said Joan, decisively ; “let Eve be. We’se goin’ for 
a walk, and ’twill be too late if we stop. Besides, you ain’t in no 
hurry—stop, to be sure, and you'll get somethin’ more gived to ’ee.” 

“Only hark to her,” exclaimed old Poll, well pleased at the cheer- 
ing prospect. “ Awh, ’tis a thousand pities I bain’t a han’som’ young 
sailor chap, I'd see if Joan Hocken should go begging for a husban’ ; 
but Lord, nowadays men’s such a poor lot, with no more sperrit in 
‘em than a Portygee. I’m main glad I had my time afore any sich 
was born.” 

This last speech set them all laughing, in the midst of which the 
girls turned to cross the bridge, so as to get by the Warren to the 
cliff. As they passed by the houses they received several invitations 
to “step in a bit,” to all of which Joan answered, “later on they 
would, but now they were goin’ for a little walk.” 

“ There’s a goodish lot gone by,” said one woman, who was stand- 
ing at her door; “I don’t know whether ’tis wrastlin’ or fightin’ 
they’m up to, sommat or ’nother’s goin’ on there; anyways Rawes 
Climo’s in it.” 

“Oh, my dear life! here, Joan, let’s come on!” exclaimed Ann 
Lisbeth, who took a very lively interest in the movements of Mr. 
Rawes Climo. 

“ But if it’s a fight,” said Eve, “ hadn’t we best go back ?” 

“Why for, then? So long as they fights fair I'd so soon see ‘em 
fight as wrastle, wouldn’t you, Joan?” 
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“Depends ’pon who ’tis,” said Joan, philosophically. “’Tain’t 
no fight, Eve,” she continued; “and wrastlin’s only play, you 
know.” 

Thus encouraged, Eve proceeded on towards a crowd which they 
now caught sight of, assembled together on a small flat space of 
ground not far off from the building-yard. . 

The moon was at its full, and its light made all around easily 
discerned. Joan first ducked her body to try and get a peep between 
the taller people’s legs, then she gave a jump to see if she could 
catch a glimpse of anything over their heads; and both these 
endeavours proving futile, she announced it as her opinion that if 
they didn’t try and elbow in they might as well have stayed 
at home. 

Ann Lisbeth was by no means loth to use the necessary exertions, 
and the three soon found themselves—in considerable advance of 
the outer circle—pausing to take breath before they attempted a 
further passage of arms with a formidable-looking opponent in the 
shape of a thick, sturdy girl standing in front of them. 

“Who's t’other one ?” asked Joan. 

“A Looe chap,” returned the girl; “I ha’n’t a heerd what he’s 
called, but he might so well ha’ stopped home, he’s a bin thrawed 
twice afore, and now all the sense is knacked out of im, and he lies 
bleedin’ like a bullock.” 

“Oh dear!” cried Eve, but the exclamation was quite lost on her 
two companions, whose fresh-whetted curiosity urged them to more 
vigorous efforts ; so that while they pressed forward Eve found little 
difficulty in slipping her arms from under theirs, and turning her 
exertions in an opposite direction, she soon found herself outside 
again, and free to follow her own desires. 

She did not wish to go back without Joan, and it was not pleasant 
to stand loitering on the outskirts of a crowd, so she determined to 
walk a little distance on along the cliff. 

A knot of men, sitting and standing about a rough seat hollowed 
in the rock, determined her upon taking the lower path, and, without 
looking in their direction, she walked on, her pace gradually slacken- 
ing as she got beyond fear of observation. 

How calm and still the water looked! Eve was just beginning 
to drink of the fulness of this new phase of its beauty, when a voice 
behind her said : 

“Cousin Eve, is that you ?” 

“Oh, Cousin Adam!” and her tone and face showed that his 
presence was by no means unwelcome. 

“ Why, how is it you’re all by yourself? Where’s Joan gone to 
that you're alone ?” 
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“Oh, she’s not very far off. We were both together till just this 
minute. There’s a fight or something going on, and she’s just 
stopped to look at it. Somebody said one of them was bleeding, 
and that was enough for me. I didn’t wait to see any more.” 

Adam laughed. 

“Why, you're never such a coward as to be afraid of a drop of 
blood?” he said. “Not you!” 

“Tndeed, but I am. If anybody but cuts their finger I feel 
faint.” 

“ That’s nice stuff to make a sailor’s wife out of,” said Adam. 

“Tm not going to be a sailor’s wife,” returned Eve, promptly. 

“Qh, indeed! how do you know that? I s’pose some of ‘your 
fine London chaps have stolen a march upon us. Never mind; 
we'll manage to give them the go-by. All’s fair in love and war, 
you know.” 

“T don’t in the least know what you mean,” said Eve, trying to 
assume a very indifferent tone. “But I’ve no doubt Joan will be 
looking for me by this time, so I’d best go back.” 

“JT wouldn’t advise you to,” said Adam, standing so that without 
pushing she could not well pass him. “”TI'won’t be over for a good 
half-hour yet, take my word for it; and Joan won’t come away till 
it’s ended. There’s plenty of time to walk to the end twice over 
before you'll catch sight of her; that is, if you’ve a mind to go.” 

“Oh, I want to go very much,” replied Eve; “but there’s no 
need for me to take you,” she added, demurely. “I don’t mind a bit 
going by myself.” 

“ All right, then; I'll go back,” said Adam. 

“ Yes, do.” 

But the words did not come out very readily, for Eve had certainly 
not expected to be taken literally. Before she had time to turn, 
Adam had burst into a laugh. 

“So that’s the way the London dandies treats the maidens, is 
it? Well, they’re a nice lot to choose from, instead of a good, 
honest sailor chap, who'd live and die for ye. Now, you take my 
advice, Cousin Eve: send him a mitten; give him ‘turmits,’ as 
they say hereabouts, and leave it to me to find somebody else to 
stand in his shoes.” 

“You're very kind, upon my word,” said Eve, laughing ; “ more 
like a father than a cousin. But, thanking you all the same, Cousin 
Adam, when I am on the look-out, and that won't be yet awhile, I 
think I’'das soon choose for myself.” 

“All right; so long as he isn’t one of your counter-jumpin’, 
tape-measurin’ town fellows, I'll give my consent. But there, I 
needn’t waste words; for I'll bet a guinea, before twelve months is 
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past, you won’t own you ever saw a man who wasn’t a sailor. Why, 
if you'd bin a man, what would you have bin? Why a sailor of 
course, aboard the Lottery, eh?” 

“ And get left behind, like the young man you wouldn’t wait for 
at Guernsey,” said Eve. 

But the speech was not out of her mouth before she repented 
making it, for Adam’s face clouded over. 

“T only served him right,” he said. “ He’s always up to some 
fool’s game or ‘nother, which those, who ought to know better, look 
over, because he’s hail fellow with every one he meets. That was 
all very well years ago, but it doesn’t do nowadays; and ’cos I see 
it, and try to keep things up a little, nothing’s bad enough to say of 
me. “Tisn’t of much use tryin’ to alter things while the old man’s 
alive; but if some of them don’t learn to spell obey before they die, 
I'm a Dutchman.” 

They had by this time reached the projecting flat, and Eve, 
wishing to turn the conversation into a more pleasant channel, 
proposed that they should stand for a few minutes and look around 
them. 

“Isn't it most lovely?” she said. “TI didn’t think any place in 
the world could be so beantiful.” 

“Yes ; tis a pretty look-out enough,” said Adam, “ with the moon 
shining on the sea like silver, and the stars twinklin’ out all over the 
sky ; but, by the Lord! it can put on an ugly face sometimes. I’ve 
seen the sea dashing up over where we're standin’ now, and the wind 
drivin’ dead on the land, and a surf no vessel couldlivein. Ah! ’tis 
time to think o’ sayin’ your prayers then, for you're within hail of 
kingdom come, and no mistake.” 

“ How dreadful!” said Eve, with a shudder, as she conjured up 
the scene. “It wouldn’t be half as dreadful if the sea looked as it 
does now. I seem as ifI shouldn’t hardly mind jumping into it a bit.” 

“Shouldn’t you?” said Adam, throwing his arm round her 
waist and impelling her to the brink of the cliff; “s’pose we try it 
together ?” 

Eve gave a terrified cry; and, drawing her back, Adam said, in a 
soothing tone: 

“Why, what a little coward it is, to be sure! Did you think I 
meant to throw you over?” 

“Of course I didn’t,” said Eve, recovering herself; “it was only 
because I was startled. I shouldn’t have minded else. I should like 
to look over.” 

“Come along, then; I’ll hold you tight enough ;” and he allowed 
Eve to bend forward so that she could see the gleaming surf as it 
rippled and lapped the rocks below. 
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Eve gave a sigh of satisfaction. 

“T feel,” she said, “as if I could stand like this for ever.” 

*‘So do I,” said Adam. 

“T don’t want to go indoors.” 

“ Neither do I.” 

“Nor to speak or say a word.” 

“i.” 

“ Only to look, and look, and look!” 

And her voice died away with the last word, and she seemed to 
abandon herself to the full enjoyment of the scene before her. It 
was one which might well absorb every thought. The vast unbroken 
mirror of waters, over which the moon flung the great mantle of her 
light—the fleecy floating clouds—the tall dark cliffs, behind which 
lay shadowed the little town. At another time Eve would have had 
neither eyes, nor ears, nor thoughts for anything but this; but now, 
overpowering these surroundings came a tremulous emotion from 
within ; a something new, which was sweeter than pleasure and keener 
than pain; which made her long to speak, and yet dread to break 
the silence. Another moment passed; the spell grew stronger. 
Then a warm breath stirred the air close to her cheek, and, with a 
sudden effort, Eve gave a dexterous movement which freed her from 
Adam’s arm, and placed her at a little distance from his side. 

“Tt’s quite time we went back,” she said, in an altered voice. 
“Joan must have been wondering, for ever so long, where I’ve 

ot to.” 
a The wonder is you ain’t at the bottom of the cliff,” said Adam, 
surlily. ‘The next time you think o’ being so nimble, I’d advise 
you to choose some safer place than here.” 


Cuapter IX. 


Ever and Adam walked back in comparative silence. The fight was 
over ; the crowd dispersed ; and as neither of them displayed any wish 
to join the revelry which, on and about the quay, was now in full 
swing, they took their way home by a different road. 

Eye was vexed and angry with herself—unduly so, she thought 
—for she could not help losing Joan, neither could she help Adam 
following her; and as for the rest, she did not know what else she 
could have done. It was all Adam’s fault. She wished he would 
leave her to herself. She could see they should never agree, and 
the sooner he found out that she wasn’t going to let him take such 
free ways with her, the better friends they’d be. 

As for Adam, he looked the picture of ill-humour, and the 
expression on his handsome face was anything but a pleasant one; 
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and his thoughts, taking, as they did, the form of a volley of 
expletives, were the more bitter and lasting because he could not 
give free vent and expression to them. 

The house reached, he pushed open the door, saying, as he let Eve 
pass in: 

“T told you Joan wouldn’t put herself out. There she is.” 

And there, as he said, dimly discernible through a cloud of smoke, 
in the midst of several men, sat Joan, before her a glass of a smoking 
compound, a large bowl of which occupied the place of honour on the 
table. 

“Oh! so you’ve come at last!” she said, as Eve entered. 

“Yes. Didn’t you wonder what had become of me, Joan? I was 
so afraid you'd be frightened to think where I'd got to.” 

“Not I,” said Joan, recklessly ; “when I got out they told me 
where you was gone, and that Adam had gone after ’ee.” 

“Qh! then why didn’t you come, too?” said Eve, in an aggrieved 
tone; “I hadn’t gone but a very little way.” 

“’Cos two’s company and three’s trumpery, my dear; ain’t it 
Adam? You'd ha’ told me so if she hadn’t; that’s the best 0’ bein’ 
cousins, you can speak your mind so free.” 

“There, where be goin’ to sot to, my dear?” interrupted Uncle 
Zebedee, feeling, according to his expression, that there was a screw 
loose somewhere ; “ here, bide a bits here,” and he pulled her down on 
his knee. ‘‘ Messmates,” he said, “this is my poor brother Andrew’s 
daughter, comed a’ the ways fro’ London to live wi’ her old uncle, 
and keep that raskil Joan in order. What do ’ee say to drinkin’ 
her good health and a welcome home to her, eh?” 

Without replying, the company filled their glasses, and, one of 
them giving the signal by nodding his head towards Eve, the rest 
followed his example, took a good drink, and then, to signify their 
unqualified assent to a remark by their leader, that he wouldn’t mind 
“a foo more o’ her sort bein’ shipped to this port,” rapped the pipe- 
stems vigorously on the table. 

“Now ‘tis your turn to make a speech,” said Uncle Zebedee. 

“Her wants to wet her whistle first,” said the weather-beaten old 
fellow nearest to her, judging Eve’s hesitation by the one cause which 
alone could influence his loquacity. ‘“ Here, Joan, get a glass for her.” 

“No, no, Joan, don’t! Ill P 

“Take a drap out o’ mine,” he interrupted, gallantly, pushing his 
joram of grog in front of her. “ Doan’t fear to take a good pull. 
I’m a moderate man"mysel’; I never exceeds the wan glass.” 

“That’s true,” replied a sour-faced man with one eye; “only, 
somehows, you manages not to see the bottom o’ he while there’s a 
drap standin’ in the bottle.” 
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“Then ’tis we won’t go home till mornin’ this time,” said Uncle 
Zebedee, heartily, “ for there’s lashin’s more than’s put pon table ; so 
at it with a will, my boys, for you may walk a deck-seam after a tub 
o’ such stuff as this is. Come, Adam, lad,” he added, turning to his 
son, “ make a pitch somewheres ; can’t ’ee find room for un beside 0’ 
you, Joan ?” 

“No, I'd rather have his room than his company,” said Joan, 
getting up to fetch some more glasses; then, catching Eve’s rather 
wistful gaze following her, she selected one with bright-coloured 
flowers painted on it, saying, as she set it before her: 

“There, that putty one’s for you!” 

Eve’s face brightened at what was evidently intended as a peace- 
offering. She took the glass, expressing her admiration of it; and, 
having it in her hand, there was no further good in protesting against 
its being filled. 

“Tis quite a ladies’ tipple, this,” said the visitor who was doing 
the honours of the punch-bowl. “Here, Joan, my dear, hand over 
your glass agen. You’ve only had a thimbleful.” 

Joan did as she was desired, and then Eve’s neighbour said : 

“Come, we ha’n’t a had your speech yet, you know.” 

“Oh! I can’t make a speech,” laughed Eve. ‘“I—TI can only say 
I’m very much obliged to everybody.” 

“Waal, that'll do,” said the old fellow, approvingly ; “I’m not- 
wan for many words myself, I likes a foo here and a foo there, turn 
and turn about ; give all a chance, and pass the grog round—that’s 
what I calls behaviour in good company. Now then, listen to what 
the maid’s got to say,” he said, bringing down his fist on the table, 
and thereby setting everything on it in a jingle, “ Zebedee’s niece is 
a-goin’ to spake.” 

Thus signalled out for observation, there was nothing for it but to 
repeat her former words, and having got out: “I feel very much 
obliged to everybody,” Eve turned her blushing face round to her 
uncle, unaware that Adam was behind, and that he, as well as his 
father, could see her pretty air of shy embarrassment. 

“Hear! hear! Well said!” roared old Zebedee, reassuringly, 
giving her cheek at the same time a hearty, sounding kiss while Adam 
exclaimed, with ill-suppressed irritation : 

“Why don’t you let her sit down like the rest, father ?—there’s 
chairs enough for all, surely;” and he pointed to a chair next to 
Joan, of which, with a nod to Uncle Zebedee, Eve took possession, 
leaving Adam to seat himself at a little distance off. 

Without further remark, Adam plunged into conversation with 
the guest who happened to be his neighbour; Eve entered into an 
explanation with Joan; and the rest of the company returned to 
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their grog and pipes, and the repetition of their oft-told tales of 
privateering, press-gang adventures, and escapes from French prisons. 
Eve’s interest had just been aroused by one of these narratives, when 
Joan, noting that her glass remained untouched, pushed it signifi- 
cantly towards her. Eve waited for an instant, and then pushed it 
back again; but Joan would not be denied, and they were still 
engaged in this pantomime when Adam, who had apparently been 
watching them, said dictatorially : 

“ Let be, Joan! Why do you press, if she don’t want to drink it ?” 

Thinking he was annoyed at her noncompliance, Eve said : 

“Yes ; I’m sure it’s very good, but I’m not used to such things. 
I don’t know that I ever tasted spirits in my life.” 

“Well, taste that, then,” said Adam. 

She shook her head. 

“Do,” said Adam, entreatingly. ‘To oblige me, put your lips 
to it.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t mind doing that,” said Eve, raising the glass to 
her mouth. 

“Now,” he said, turning it so as to drink from the same place, 
“Tl finish it for you ;” but before he could carry out his intention, 
Joan, whose face had suddenly blazed up with colour, knocked the 
glass out of his hand, and before he had time to recover his surprise, 
her own and its contents were shied to the other end of the room. 

“T say, what's the row there ?” exclaimed Uncle Zebedee. ‘“ Why, 
Joan, what’s come to ’ee, maid, that you’m smashin’ up the glasses ? 
’tis reyther early for that sort o’ game yet awhiles.” 

“ Best to take a drap more,” said the distributor of the punch. 
“ There’s no coor like a hair o’ the dog that bit ’ee.” 

“°Tisn’t nothin’, but a bit o’ skylarkin’, uncle,” said Joan, 
ashamed of her outburst of temper. “ You ain’t offended, Eve, are 
you?” 

“No, I'm not offended,” said Eve, who sat aghast and dumb- 
foundered at such reckless breakage. 

“Thaven’t angered you, Adam, have 1?” said poor Joan, humbly. 

“Certainly not,” said Adam, coldly. “If you haven’t angered 
Eve, you haven’t angered me. You've broke’ two glasses, that’s all.” 

“Qh, darn the glasses!” said Zebedee, who saw there was some 
antagonism between the two. “ You’m welcome to break all the 
glasses in the house, if it plases *ee—only let’s have pace and quiet- 
ness, and sommut to drink out of.” 

“Suppose somebody gives us a song,” said Zekiel Johns. “Here, 
Joan,” he added, by way of throwing oil on the troubled waters, 


“come, strike up ‘ Polly Oliver’—us ha’n’t a had she for a brave 
bit.” 
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Joan felt in little mood for singing, but after causing this tempo- 
rary disturbance, some amends for it was due from her; so without 
more delay than was occasioned by the request that she would not 
begin until pipes and glasses were made ready for undisturbed enjoy- 
ment, she commenced. The tune, though not unmusical, was some- 
what monotonous—a defect compensated for by the dramatic pathos 
of the narrative, and Eve was soon completely engrossed in the 
fortunes of the girl who, in order to follow her lover, had donned 
male attire. 


“ Now Polly being sleepy, her hung down her head, 
And asked for a candle to light her to bed,” 


sang Joan, when open flew the door, and on its threshold stood a tall 
gaunt figure, whose sudden appearance seemed to strike consternation 
into all present. Glasses were overturned, pipes thrown down. 
Some of the men sprang to their feet—all was instant confusion. 

“What news, Jonathan?” hastily exclaimed Adam, who had ad- 
vanced to meet the new-comer. ‘ Where are ye come from?” 

“ Liskeard,” answered the man. “I was "bliged to give em the 
double by comin’ that ways. Word’s passed along that you be 
looked for with a fine rin o’ goods.” 

“H’m, I thought us was safe this time, anyhow,” exclaimed 
Zebedee. “ Now, how did they come to knaw that, I wonder?” 

“But they can’t tell that we’re in yet, surely?” said one of the 
men. 

“Noa; they’m thinkin’ you'll make the land sometime to-morrow. 
The cruiser’s to get under weigh "bout daybreak, and the sodgers is 
to come on here and be ready for ’ee ashore.” 

“Then there’s no time to be lost,” said Adam, decisively. “We 
must land as soon as we can, and after that make ourselves scarce.” 

Some more talking ensued, during which hats were found, lanterns 
produced and trimmed, and then the two girls and Jonathan were 
left alone. 

“They ain’t going to sea again, are they?” Eve ventured to ask. 

“Not yet awhile,” said Joan; “they’ve got somethin’ to do to the 
boats first. But you must go off to your bed, Eve. You ain’t used 
to sittin’ up late.” 

“No; let me keep you company, Joan. Id rather do that than 
go to bed,” pleaded Eve. 

Joan hesitated. 

“T think best not this time,” she said. “I fancy uncle ’ud rather 
you was to bed when he comes back agen; and Jonathan ’Il be here, 
you kiaw. You ain’t going yet awhilesI s’pose, Jonathan ?” 

“Noa, not I. I wants sommat to ate, I does. Got any mate- 
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pasties or that put by, Joan Hocken? ’tis no good hidin’ things 
frae me.” 

“Here, you haven’t spoke to my cousin yet,” said Joan, laughing. 

“ What, she?” said Jonathan, who had drawn a chair to the fire, 
over which he sat cowering. ‘ What’s her called? Ive a seed she 
somewhere’s afore. I don’t like her looks at all, I doesn’t.” 

“There, that ain’t no way mannerly,” said Joan, intimating by a 
look towards Eve, and a tap on her forehead, that Jonathan was weak 
in the head. 

“Has her got any money ?” he asked, suddenly turning round. 

“T don’t know,” said Joan. ‘“ You have, though, haven’t ye?” 

“A bag full!” exclaimed Jonathan. “Gowlden guineas! half- 
guineas and crowns!” he added, with an unction that showed that 
the very mention of their names was a positive enjoyment to him. 

“No pound-notes for you, Jonathan, eh?” said Joan. 

“No, I b’lieve ’ee,” chuckled Jonathan. ‘They doesn’t dare to 
give me sich.” 

“Now you’m goin’ to tell me where you keep ’em all to, this time ?” 
said Joan, trying by her banter to keep him quiet, until she and Eve 
had sct the room a little straight. 

Jonathan shook his head. 

“T shan’t tell ’ee nothin’, not while her’s here,” he said, jerking 
his elbow in Eve's direction. ‘“ Her’d go and blab, and be the ruin 
o us all, her would. Can’t ’ee send her home, Joan?” 

“Don’t take no notice of un,” Joan said in an undertone. “ He 
ain’t got his wits about un like we, so he says just what comes into 
his head. Ill soon stop his mouth, though ;” and she went into the 
kitchen and lifted down the best part of a large pie. “ Now what 
else is there ?” she said, reflectively, “ for when he sets to, that won’t 
go far. His head can’t stand drink—it drives un mad,” she added 
in explanation to Eve’s look of amazement, “so he makes it up with 
vittals ; and if he could ate the same meal twice over in every house 
in the village, he’d be welcome, for the good service he does us all.” 

Eve only waited until Jonathan’s meal was spread before him, and 
then, yielding to a further entreaty from Joan, she rather reluctantly 
went off to bed; half induced by Joan’s assurance that she intended 
very soon to follow. 

“T shall only wait till they’ve had all they want,” she called out, 
“and then I shall come too, Eve.” 

Eve determined that, though she went to bed, she would not go to 
sleep, a resolution which she kept for fully ten minutes after her 
head was on her pillow, and which she was not certain she had for 
more than a few moments broken when, some hours later, she started 
up to find Joan’s place beside her still vacant. “I must have been 
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sleeping,” she thought, and then, as consciousness returned, she began 
to feel that, instead of a doze, her sleep had been one of some duration. 
She sat up and listened: not a sound could she hear. The room 
was dark, the house quite still. A feeling of undefined fright took 
possession of her. Surely Joan had not gone out; they would never 
leave her in the house alone. What was to be done? She had no 
light, and no means of getting one, for those were the days of tinder- 
boxes and brimstone matches; and with even these appliances, few, 
save the prudent housewife, provided themselves against emergencies. 

Growing desperate, Eve slipped out of bed, and listened with 
sharpened attention. Not a sound, save that which came from the 
clocks, whose measured tick, tick, seemed mocking the nervous 
thumping of her heart. 

Something must be done—she could not go back to bed again ; so, 
groping about, she found her gown, and then her cloak, and hastily 
throwing these on, she cautiously crept down the stairs to the door 
which opened on the sitting-room. There was evidently a light, for 
its glimmer came through the chinks of the door. Timidly she laid 
her fingers on the latch ; it lifted, but she pushed in vain. The door 
would not yield: it was bolted on the outside. Pausing to recover 
this surprise, Eve braced up her trembling courage, and then she 
turned and remounted the stairs, her heart no longer fluttering, and 
most of her fears ousted from their place by a sudden determination 
to find out the reason of this mystery. 

Leading from her bedroom was another door and a passage from 
which stairs led down to the kitchen below. Along by this way 
Eve crept. To her amazement the kitchen, though empty of people, 
was nearly filled with furniture, between the various articles of 
which she stepped her way, and then catching full sight of the 
room beyond, she paused. Surely no! that wasn’t the place she 
had been sitting in?—bare and stripped of everything. Why, the 
very walls were gone, and in their place, arranged one above another, 
stood rows of small barrels. The floor was strewed with ropes and 
tools, the fire was out, and candles flared in the wind which came 
in at the half-open hatch of the door. 

Eye stood bewildered, not knowing whether to go forward or 
back; but another instant decided her, for in front of the hearth- 
stone, close by where, on the previous night, she had sat, emerging 
from below, a head slowly appeared, and another glance showed 
her that the face was the face of Uncle Zebedee. Eve caught 
her breath. This then must be smuggling, and without further 
thought she turned, flew up the stairs, jumped into bed, and hid 
her head under the clothes. 

With returning calmness, however, came the recollection, that 
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if Joan came up, the dress and cloak would betray her; so she 
got up and put them back into their place, and then again lay 
down to listen and wait—not long—before the noise assured her 
the furniture was being replaced. Then, after an interval, came 
a buzz of voices; but not until a faint glimmer of grey had crept 
into the room did Eve hear the bolt undone, footsteps ascending 
the stairs, and Joan coming stealthily in. Involuntarily Eve shut 
her eyes, nor though Joan seemed to have brought over a candle 
to look at her, did she open them, determining that while Joan 
was engaged in undressing she would pretend to be aroused, and 
awaken. But there was no opportunity afforded for the carrying 
out of this deception, for Joan having satisfied herself concerning 
her companion, merely set down her candle, blew it out, and threw 
herself, dressed as she was, on the bed. 














Che Letters of Martin Sherlock. 


Exactiy a century ago appeared in London a slim volume bound 
in drab, ushered into the world by that genial, kindly antiquarian, 
John Nichols, the same who knew and conversed with Johnson, who 
had written the history of Leicestershire, and had gathered together 
in countless volumes the literary anecdotes of the eighteenth century. 
This thin little volume speaks with a loud voice, a voice of decision 
and self-complacency, the voice of Martin Sherlock. 

The title of the book is simply “ Letters.” They are the letters 
of Martin Sherlock written on the grand tour, wherein he brushes 
aside all superfluous matter and comes to the essence of a question 
at once. The profound confidence in himself of the fiery little 
gentleman, the high courtesy, and the quaint conceit make this 
little bantam of a man very amusing. He seems to strut across 
Europe, head erect, to be hampered with no doubts, exact, po- 
sitive, and abrupt. 

Martin Sherlock traversed Europe with letters of introduction to 
all the courts and embassies. He saw Prince Kaunitz, Frederick the 
Great, Metastasio, Voltaire, and the leading spirits of the age just 
preceding the great French Revolution. 

The preface at once shows the humour of the author. He tells us, 
“T could present to the publick two hundred letters: I offer them 
twenty.” This is the antithesis of Midlothian! What a lesson to 
the whole race of authors! 

The Letters abound in anecdotes, sketches of people he met, and 
epigrams. Speaking of Frederick the Great, of whom he was an ardent 
admirer, “ Take him for all in all, he is the greatest man that ever 
existed,” he adds. Frederick was told one day “that some one had 
spoken ill of him. He asked if that person had one hundred thousand 
men? He was answered, No. ‘ Very well,’ said the king, ‘I can 
do nothing ; if he had one hundred thousand men, I could declare 
war against him.’ ” 

Sherlock eulogises Frederick’s kind treatment of his wife and 
sisters, and instances his visit to his favourite sister, the Duchess of 
Brunswick, who had been seized with smallpox :— 


“She was thought to be in great danger; he threw himself on his 
knees by her bedside, kissed her hand and bathed it with tears. What a 
moment,” continues Sherlock, “for a Rubens to paint the most formidable 
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monarch in Europe paying this tribute of sensibility to a sister whom he 
loved!” 


He seems to forget that kings face two ways. The same monarch 
who could be overcome by the danger of a sister, could, by his 
unscrupulous conduct, bring death to the doors of many thousands. 

In a letter from Berlin he observes : 


“Plutarch and Shakespeare have shown great men in their nightcaps 
and slippers. I cannot show you his Prussian Majesty in his nightcap, 
for he never wears one; he acquired a habit in youth of sleeping bare- 
headed, in order to harden himself. Nor has he any slippers, for as soon 
as he leaves his bed he puts on his boots. It is known that he rises at 
four, that he goes to bed at nine, that he procrastinates nothing, that he is 
fond of jesting, that he eats a great deal of fruit, that he plays on the flute 
every evening, that he passes most of his time at Sans-Souci in his old 
boots, and that he governs Europe.” 


Sherlock was disappointed in the height of the king, but he adds, 
‘his air and countenance bespoke the king, the hero and the man 
of genius.” 

It is a trite observation that genius and simplicity frequently 
go hand in hand. The Duke of Wellington’s sleeping arrangements 
were the simplest possible, and afforded nothing to tempt him 
to remain in bed when sufficient rest had been obtained, and so 
Sherlock finds it is with the great Frederick. 


“T asked the Swiss, ‘ Which was the king’s chamber.’ ‘This.’ I expected 
a magnificent bed. There was a fine alcove at the end of the room, but no 
bed in it. ‘Where is the bed?’ ‘There.’ Behind a little screen in a 
corner was a small bed, very narrow, with curtains of green silk, this was 
his. The carpet on which he steps when he gets out of bed is very 
coarse. And there are three or four tables covered with books and 
papers.” 


He asks where he can see the king’s wardrobe, and the reply 
is, “On his back.” Dr. Moore, a writer of that time on society, 
gives a list of the king’s possessions in the matter of clothes: “Two 
blue coats, faced with red, the lining of one a little torn ; two yellow 
waistcoats, a good deal soiled with Spanish snuff; three pair of 
yellow breeches, and a suit of blue velvet, embroidered with silver 
for grand occasions.” 

Sherlock formed an exaggerated idea of the king’s literary abilities, 
and considers him not only as a poignant wit but a profound phi- 
losopher. He writes of him that he has “emulated Horace, and 
has been able to equal him even in his best pieces.” This comes of 
being too near the footlights and writing in 1780 instead of 1880. 
“ Light and heat,” says he, “ are everywhere diffused through the phi- 
losopher of Sans-Souci. In two large volumes of his poetry there is 
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not one barren page.” Yet a translation of his poems, if found on 
our bookstalls, would probably not fetch one-and-ninepence now. 

One of the questions asked in his poems by Frederick the Great 
is a strange one, coming from the Conqueror of Silesia. 


“ When will thy frantic rage, with ruthless hand, 
Bellona, cease to desolate the land ?” 


Maria Theresa might ask this question, but we should look for 
the answer rather than the question from Frederick. But Master 
Martin says that every man must have his Zoilus, and such a one, 
he thinks, could alone find faults in Frederick’s poetry. We will 
leave Frederick the Great and journey with Sherlock to Dresden, 
whose inhabitants, he says, “tremble at a menace of Frederick, 
like those of Portici at a rumbling of Vesuvius.” 

He visits the Gallery, and observes, “It is at the Vatican that 
we learn to admire the masterpieces of Raphael; it is at Dresden 
that we learn to value the pictures of Correggio.” He does not 
like that Raphael should be the monarch of painting, prefers a 
-consular government, and would join Correggio to Raphael :— 


“No painter ever designed like Raphael, no painter knew the clair- 
obseur so well as Correggio. Raphael took many ideas from the ancient 
statues; Correggio pillaged only nature; Raphael has all the majestic, 
Correggio all the amiable graces. The question cannot be decided. 
Raphael is Juno with the girdle of Venus, Correggio is Venus herself.” 


Here is his picture of the Countess Derheim. “She is a canoness, 
and the most beautiful canoness that ever was . . . . You never saw 
.so pretty a mouth.” This stanza seems made on purpose to paint it: 


“ Conjoin’d to which in due and comely space 
Doth stand the mouth stain’d with vermilion hue, 
Two rows of pearl serve, in their place, 
To show and shut a lip right fair to view. 
Hence come the courteous words, and full of grace, 
That mollify hard hearts and make them new; 
From hence proceed those smilings sweet and nice, 
Which seem to make an earthly Paradise.” 
Translated by Harrington. 


At Vienna he meets our ambassador, Sir Robert Keith. “He is,” 
he says, “ indisputably one of the first geniuses in Europe; his soul 
and his understanding appear in his eye; it is a clear, quick, 
penetrating, firm eye.” 

This and many similar eulogies a little recall Mr. Jefferson Brick’s 
whisper in Martin Chuzzlewit’s ear, “One of the most remarkable 
men in our country, sir.” 

For shortly afterwards he visits Metastasio, then alive, and speaks 
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of him as the greatest poet since Tasso, which is perhaps true, but 
adds, “I would have said the greatest that Italy has ever had, were he 
not aliving author.” “ Without wronging any nation,” he adds, “few 
of their poets have so well painted the tender passions, or made such 


lively impressions on the heart,” and then he adds with a courage 
never wanting to him : 


“When one examines his works well, and compares them with the Gothic 
productions of Dante, with the absurdities of Ariosto, with the generalities 
of Tasso, one is astonished at the decision of the Italians.” 


Here we have all the courage and conceit of the bantam. It is 
Sherlock versus the whole Italian nation ! 

We next find him in Holland, where he says they ridicule the 
antique, and where there is an absolute want of taste. He quotes 
Louis the Fourteenth’s disgust at seeing a picture of a Dutch feast, and 
his exclamation, “'Take away those baboons.” He rises into eloquence 
at this explosion of the Grand Monarque, and calls it an expression 
worthy of the age of Boileau, Moliére and Racine. It was a picture 
by one of the finest Dutch masters, but it is a question whether a 
drunken orgie is a fit subject for art. As Sherlock justly observes, the 
truer the picture, the more offensive it must be. He finds Rubens 
not relished in his own country, except for the money his pictures 
bring. 

Then we have a grand eulogium upon Sir Joseph Yorke. Mr. 
Jefferson Brick whispers again, “ One of the most remarkable men in 
our country, sir,” and, 


“The only character in Europe against which I have not heard a single 
word. His conversation is most brilliant, and his manners most polite. 
I have had the honour of supping in many courts; but I never saw a more 
magnificent entertainment than the supper which he gave to the nobility 
at the Hague on the 4th of June, 1777.” 


At Rome Sherlock tells us that in 1778 


“ Magnificence, hypocrisy, and sadness reign. The want of public enter- 
tainments, the little population in proportion to the extent of the City, 
and its situation surrounded by hills which prevent a free circulation of 
air, added to the oppressive weight of the Scirocco, seem to me the chief 
causes of its real sadness, but what increases this apparent gloom, is the 
air of sanctity which the Romans affect, and the general dress of the 
country, which is black. The women are reserved in public, and in 
private extravagant to a degree; the prelates effeminate, the nobility 
illiterate, the people wicked.” 


He makes exceptions of the Duke of Ceri, and the Marquis of 
Macarani and a few others. 

Whilst in Rome he is led to admire the truth with which Cor- 
neille has drawn Roman women. 
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“The assurance of their eye, the firmness of their step, every feature of 
their face, and every movement of their body, declare the boldness of their 
souls. They have a very noble air, heightened by trailing robes, which 
they all wear down to women of the third degree.” 


He is struck by the resemblance of Roman faces to those trans- 
mitted to us by history. 


“This idea has often struck me among the men, it is still more striking 
in the women. You will often say, ‘There is a woman who might well be. 
the mother of a Gracchus, and there is another who might produce a 
Sylla.’ The number of Messalinas is small, that of Lucretias less, and for 
Sempronias, you will find them rather at Naples than at Rome.” 


He says he found it agreed that a woman of Naples is less modest 
than one of Rome, and more bashful; Neapolitan women have been 


often seen to blush, but it is not possible to put a Roman woman out 
of countenance. 


Sherlock was evidently a man well read in classic literature, 
imbued with a love of art, on which he speaks: with enthusiasm, 
and sometimes with keen appreciation, especially of Greek art. 


“In the Belvedere,” he says, “‘ one sees the superiority of the Greeks to all 
the nations of the world. The distance that is between the Apollo, the 
Laocoon, and all the best works of the French and the Italians, is so great, 
that it is almost ridiculous to name them together. Let the young 
traveller, when he views the Apollo, recollect that what he sees has been 
a rude block of marble. The first step for the artist was to create the 
character of this God. Before therefore the marble was touched, the 
sculptor had made an effort of genius, and that effort of genius was so great 
that all the men who have succeeded him to this moment have never been 
able to make one like it. This is not an eulogium, it is a fact... . We 
cannot tell what a heathen deity was; but we always feel, on viewing this 
statue, that it is the image of something more than human.” 

“The best way,” adds Sherlock, “ to give you an idea of the superiority of 
the Greek execution, is to cite youa fact. The Laocoon was found with 
only one arm; they wished to have another; several artists attempted it, 
and all failed: Michael Angelo, the boldest genius that Italy has had, 
who conceived the idea of placing the Pantheon in the air, and who made 
the dome of St. Peter’s on the same dimensions, thought that he could 
succeed in it, and after having worked at it for two years, abashed and 
despairing he broke his work to pieces.* 


This idea of the superiority of the ancients is put rather strongly 
by Poussin, who says, “ Raphael, compared with the moderns, is an 
angel ; compared with the ancients he is an ass.” This is much 
more neatly put, Sherlock reminds us, by Montesquieu :— 


“*Taste, and the Arts,’ says the latter, ‘have been carried by them [the 


Greeks] to such a height, that to think to surpass them will be always not 
to know them.’ ” 


* A clay arm was added by Della Porta. 
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It is amusing to see Sherlock surprised that the Italians should 
think more highly of Dante than of any other writer. He hastens to 
set them right, and to assure them that France and England were not 
agreed with them in placing Dante and Ariosto in the first rank. 
What their estimation in those countries may have been a century 
ago, we do not pretend to know, but it is now not thought in either 
country an exaggerated pretension on the part of the Italians, but an 
admitted fact. Sherlock thought he would teach the young idea how 
to shoot, and published a work in Italian referring the Italians to 
Greek models, to Sophocles, and even to Racine, so as by some means 
they might not be spoilt by the writings of Dante and Ariosto. 


“My book procured me some votes and many reproaches; the poets took 
the alarm, they cried that the true taste of the Italian poetry would 
perish. . . . I was almost beginning to think that my book was good for 
nothing.” 
when one morning he found himself reviewed favourably. 

What troubles, what innumerable miseries have arisen from one 
favourable review! Many a writer who would have returned to 
his desk in despair, and given editors an eternal peace, has had 
his hopes bellowsed by a review in a newspaper. Do we not 
recognise the pocket-book, out of which is brought, as if it were 
a sacred piece of Egyptian parchment, that terrible eulogy in The 
Munster Argus? It is preserved as if it were a bit of antiquity 
from Thebes. It is fondly read over and over, and confirms the 
belief of the unfortunate author in his genius and power of writing. 

So one fine morning the Efféméridi Letterarie of Rome, stirred 
by the efforts of the Count de Bianconi, “did him justice.” The 
Italian nation was wrong, and Martin Sherlock rode off triumphant, 
slaying in his victorious progress the reputations of the Italian poets. 

He became for a time the fashion in Rome. People wrote poetry 
alleruditissimo signor, sonnets were slipped into his rooms, and 
he winds up an account of this perilous venture of his pleasantly 
enough when he says : 


“You have here a great deal of meand my book; but allowance must be 
made for the vanity of an author. I always had self-love enough, and 
since I am printed I perceive I have much more.” 


One morning he goes to church with a Frenchman, a Pole, and 
an Englishman. ‘The Englishman looked for beauties; the French- 
man for faults; the Pole looked for nothing.” With this young 
Frenchman, who must have been an amusing dog, he crosses the 
Alps. “ Parbleu,” says he, “ Nature is very ridiculous here.” “Ha,” 
replied I, “ this is something new: I have often heard of the caprices 
of Nature, but you are the first who have found her ridiculous,” 
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He visits Voltaire at Ferney, who said to him, “ You see a very 
old man, who makes a great effort to have the honour of seeing 
you, will you take a walk in my garden? It will please you, 
for it is in the English taste; it was I who introduced that taste 
into France, but the French parody your gardens, they put thirty 
acres in three.” 

They then talk of literary things, and Sherlock says he uttered 
“some shocking things against Moses and against Shakespeare.” 
Speaking to Sherlock of his own translation of Julius Cesar, Voltaire 
says, “A translator should lose his own genius and assume that 
of his author.” In this particular case we fancy the author of 
‘Zaire’ dropped the one without securing the other.: 

In the library of Voltaire Sherlock found Shakespeare, Milton, 
Congreve, Rochester, Hume, and Robertson. This last he said was 
the English Livy. He told him he, Voltaire, was the only man who 
had ever built a church to God, others had to St. Paul, St. Genevieve, 
ete. As they sat down to dinner next day, Voltaire observed, “ We 
are here for liberty and property. This gentleman is a Jesuit, he 
wears his hat: I am a poor invalid, I wear my nightcap.” 

On Sherlock observing that the English prefer Corneille to Racine, 
Voltaire replies, “That is because the English are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the French tongue to feel the beauties of Racine’s 
style or the harmony of his versification: Corneille ought to please 
them more, because he is more striking, but Racine pleases the 
French because he has more softness and tenderness.” 

Voltaire told him that anecdote of Lady Carteret, which represents 
her saying to Swift of Ireland, “ The air of this country is good ;” 
Swift fell down on his knees, “ For God’s sake, madam, don’t say so 
in England ; they will certainly tax it.” 

Voltaire recognised the medley out of which our nation has been 
formed. If he found a man fond of lawsuits he was a Norman; 
if good-natured and polite, a Plantagenet ; if brutal, a Dane. 

At the time of this visit this great sapper of old Europe was in his 
eighty-third year, and spent his time in reading and writing and play- 
ing at chess, and in looking at the workmen building in his village. 
All matters relating to the personal appearance of this remarkable 
man have an interest, and we like to hear of his grizzle wig with three 
ties, and over it a silk nightcap embroidered with gold and silver. 

A century ago Sherlock found on the Continent, what perhaps 
he would find to-day, either a blind superstition, or a determined 
atheism, and this he found more marked as he reached Rome, and 
most marked there. Bigotry is the parent of scepticism. It 
generates its opposite. This is one reason why we view with dis- 
favour the increase of materialism in our English services. They 
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are opposed to the highest form of worship, and crush the spiritual 
life, which thrives in silence and in the absence of objects which 
appeal to the senses. They cannot satisfy, and are therefore, the- 
parents of doubt and dissatisfaction. 

Sherlock judges all literature and all art, so far as possible, by 
three judges, Horace, Boileau, and Longinus. If you write you 
must ask their opinions upon each passage. You must obey their 
laws, and they will never deceive you. Living so long abroad, it 
would seem as if he had caught some of the French love of fixed 
rules, which has so cramped French genius, and he deemed any 
deviation from these rules a literary sin. “Where is the man,” 
he cries, “‘ who, were he to die to-morrow, would not rather present. 
himself before posterity with Telemachus alone in his hand, than 
with the forty volumes of Voltaire?” Voltaire, we fancy, wrote 
nearly, if not quite, a hundred volumes, of which scarcely a dozen 
are now read, and Telemachus has come down to a posterity which 
is beginning to give it the cold shoulder. 

At Geneva he goes into a bookseller’s shop, and whilst there- 
come in one after another, three girls, each asking for ‘La Nouvelle 
Heloise.’ He questions the booksellers, who tells him the girls. 
read Rousseau ; the women and men, Voltaire :— 

“<*Yes,’ thought I, ‘the thing is clear; they begin by imitating Eloisa, 
and when their St. Preux forsake them, they read Voltaire to give them 
courage and spirits.’ Well, sir, not at all; I guessed like afool. The girls 
are all virtuous; there never was one suspected. . . . Everybody is seldom 
in the right; but everybody is in the right im saying the Swiss are a 
good people.” 

He gets back to France, has an interview with a young Russian 
who pours into his sympathetic ear the details of his Parisian ad- 
ventures, in which there is much that is scandalous, much that 
shows the easy morals of that age. He visits the salon of a witty 
Frenchwoman, who says to him, “ Do you know that young Dutch- 
man?” “No, madam, I am not acquainted with him; but I know 
that he has made the tour of Europe.” “So have his trunks,” said 
the saucy lady. It is not every one who travels with an object. 
like Peter the Great or Herodotus. To more than this young 
Dutchman might be applied the Frenchwoman’s sarcastic rejoinder. 
Happy, too, if nothing worse could be said, for a century ago the 
return from the grand tour frequently found a man formed in 
foreign manners and habits, at a time when these were at their 
worst. Here is a picture of Paris within a decade of the French 
Revolution. 


“ What is Paris? an assemblage of contradicticns. . . . Here a veteran 
grown grey in the service, and bearing on his bosom the proof of his. 
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bravery, walking in a public garden in woollen stockings, by the side of an 
opera girl sparkling with diamonds: there a dancing-master in a brilliant 
chariot, laughing at an author whom he has just splashed. This nation, 
whose heart is good at bottom, is full of witty malice; it relishes infinitely 
the sarcasm of pleasantry.” 


Sherlock enters the lists against Voltaire in defence of Shakespeare, 
and very well he fences with the veteran wit. Having a good case 
and a stout heart, he is able to show how Voltaire, with a meanness 
happily rare in literary annals, laboured to disfigure Shake- 
speare, and presented him to a Parisian audience as a mountebank 
and an ape. We always hate whom we injure. Voltaire had 
robbed ‘Julius Czesar,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ and ‘Othello,’ and hated Shakespeare. 

Martin Sherlock tells us that he wrote for fame, not money, 
and his were days when authors’ profits were few. If it were ever 
true that booksellers drank out of authors’ skulls, that might be the 
period, and very good skulls they had to drink out of. The keen 
competition of the present day renders any such draughts impossible, 
and we rather fancy that the tables are more than turned. 

Here we must part company with the chaplain to the Earl of 
Bristol, the doughty champion of Shakespeare, who braved the wit 
and irony of Voltaire in his defence, the brave little bantam of a man 
who strutted from court to court and capital to capital, who had ever 
ready a well-turned compliment to a pretty woman, or a keen 
rejoinder to the other sex, who loved the Greeks and sang of Homer 
in a way to satisfy Mr. Gladstone, who considered Dante a Goth 
and Ariosto puerile, and who thought the greatest man who ever 
lived was Frederick the Great. 

G. B. 
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An Under-studied Part. 


Some little time ago an account was given in the pages of TEMPLE 
Bar of a brilliant ballet designed by Théophile Gautier, but never 
performed, entitled ‘Le Preneur des Rats.’ It is proposed now to call 
attention to a story of his, which was written in 1841, and which, 
while it bears traces of Hoffmannesque influence, is as striking in its 
idea as anything of the same calibre that Hoffmann himself ever 
wrote, while the style, though not so perfect as in other works of 
the master, is yet unmistakably the style of Théophile Gautier. 

The story is called ‘Deux Acteurs pour un Role,’ and it opens 
with a description of the Imperial Garden at Vienna, in late 
November. The garden is empty; the autumn leaves, crisped by 
the early cold, whirl before the sharp breeze from the north; and 
the roses trail their drooping limbs, harassed and broken by the 
wind, through the clinging mud. Only the Broad Walk, gravelled 
over, is still practicable for walking. Beyond it and its many vistas. 
one sees through the evening mist the Prater and the Danube; and 
in spite of its wasted and empty look, the garden has that melancholy 
charm which might well mark it for a poet’s walk. In the Broad 
Walk a young man paces impatiently about; his costume, we are told, 
was not amiss, but smelt somewhat of the footlights. He wore a. 
black velvet coat with gold and fur-bordered frogs, and his grey 
trousers were covered with high boots of soft leather. He seemed 
about twenty-seven years old, his pale and well-cut features 
were full of intelligence, and there was an ironical turn in the corners 
of his eyes and mouth. No doubt at the university, which to judge: 
from his cap he had only just left, he had been “a shrewd thing” to 
the Philistines, and a shining light in the corps to which he had 
belonged. It was pretty clear that he was waiting for some one, and 
presently this some one appeared in the shape of a pretty and 
innocent girl, who scolds Heinrich (or, as Gautier oddly calls him, 
Henrich) playfully for having taken to the stage after studying 
theology at Heidelberg. Her parents were fond enough of him, 
and liked him well enough as a future son-in-law, until this mad 
fancy possessed him, and compelled her to meet him in secret 
instead of openly. 

“T cannot help it,” he replies, as many other stage-struck heroes 
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have done. ‘“ The theatre has an invincible attraction for me. Every 
part that I play gives me a new life, I feel every passion that I 
interpret; I am by turns Hamlet, Othello, and Karl Moor; and 
when one can be all this it is difficult to resign oneself to the 
humble lot of a village pastor.” 

She answers him that this is all very well, but that he knows well 
enough her parents will never accept an actor as a son-in-law. 

“No,” he replies, “not a common actor, but a great one, rich 
and famous. What will they say then?” 

“Then,” says Katrina, “ the best time of our youth will be over.” 

“This future,” replied Heinrich, “is nearer at hand than you 
think. I have a good engagement at the Porte de Carinthie, and the 
manager is so pleased with my playing of my latest part that he has 
given me a bonus of two thousand thalers.” 

“ Yes,” said the girl seriously, “ the demon’s part in the new piece. 
I confess, Heinrich, I cannot bear to see a Christian wearing the 
mask of the Enemy of Mankind, and repeating blasphemous speeches. 
I went lately to see you on the stage, and at every moment I 
dreaded lest true infernal fire should burst from the traps down 
which you descended in a blaze cf lycopodium. I came home fearful 
and anxious, and I had terrible dreams.” 

“Such stuff as dreams are made of, Katrina. Besides, we shall 
soon arrive at the last night of the piece, and after that I shall 
wear no more the black-and-red which troubles you so much.” 

“Tam glad, for strange presentiments trouble me, and I fear this 
part, so profitable to your earthly glory, may injure your heavenly 
welfare. I fear, too, you may learn evil ways among the player-folk. 
I am sure you have forgotten your prayers, and lost the little cross I 
gave you.” 

Heinrich at this turned back the lappet of his coat and showed 
the little cross still glittering on his breast. With this the lovers 
separated; the girl went home, and Heinrich took his way to the 
Two-Headed Eagle. 

In this famous wine-cellar a numerous company was assembled— 
Turks, Astracans, Servians, Hungarians, Bohemians, Tartars, and in 
short people of every kind and nation. All this multitude ate and 
drank with elbows leaning on the tables; the drink was strong beer 
and a mixture of new red with old white wine. The food was cold 
veal, ham, and pastry. Round the tables went in its ceaseless whirl 
one of those long German waltzes which produce on the Western 
mind the same effect as hasheesh and opium on the Eastern; 
rapidly the couples went and came ; the women, drooping voluptuously 
in their partners’ grasp, swept the cloud of smoke with their skirts. 
At the counter, some improvisatori, accompanied by a guzla-player, 
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recited a kind of dramatic dirge, which gave delight to a dozen 
strange figures wearing the tavboosh and draped in sheepskin. 

Heinrich made his way to the end of the cellar, and approached a 
table, where were already three or four people in high good humour. 

“Ah! It’s Heinrich!” cried the eldest. “Take care, boys! 
Fenum habet in cornu. Do you know how terribly fiend-like you 
were the other night? You really made me shudder. And how can 
one believe that Heinrich, who drinks beer, and will even brave cold 
ham like the rest of us, can seem so venomous, so sardonic, so evil, 
and can with one gesture make a whole audience tremble?” 

“Tt is just in that,” said another, “that Heinrich is a great artist, 
a splendid actor. There is no triumph in playing a character like 
one’s own : a coquette off the stage finds her greatest glory in playing 
on the stage an innocent child.” 

Heinrich sat down modestly, and called for a tall glass of mixed 
wine, while the conversation continued on the same subject. Admira- 





tion and compliments poured in on every side. “If Goethe had seen 
you!” saidone. “Let us see if one of your feet is not a hoof!” said 
another. 


Every one pressed round the actor of the day. Women cast 
tender glances at him, old and new friends came up to exchange one 
word with him. One man only, at a little table hard by, drummed 
absently on it with his fingers, and contributed to the chorus of 
praise nothing but an occasional and doubtful “Humph!” The air 
of this man was very strange, though his outward garb was that 
of a Viennese middle-class trader of decent means; his grey eyes 
had curious green tints, and seemed, like a cat’s, to dart phosphoric 
light. When his thin flat lips parted they showed two rows of teeth 
white, sharp, and far apart, which had a fierce and cannibalistic 
look ; his long nails, curved and polished, had a strange resemblance 
to claws. But this view of him only came forth in sudden flashes ; 
if one looked fixedly at him his face quickly reassumed the look of a 
respectable and good-natured retired trader, and one marvelled how 
one could have discovered wickedness or devilishness in a countenance 
so common and trivial. 

Heinrich was secretly vexed at this man’s indifference, and Alt- 
mayer, his youngest and most enthusiastic admirer, could at last bear 
it no longer, and turning to the stranger said : 

“Ts it not a fact that no one has ever played Mephistopheles better 
than my friend here ?” 

“Humph!” said the unknown, while his green-grey eyes glittered, 
and he ground his sharp teeth. “Master Heinrich has a pretty 
talent, and I fully acknowledge it ; but he has much to learn before he 
can play the devil.” Then rising suddenly he said, “ Have you ever 
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seen the devil, Master Heinrich?” He asked the question in a tone 
so strangely mocking that the whole company felt a cold shiver run 
down their backs. ‘ Yet,” he continued, “ to see him is quite neces- 
sary if your acting is to be trueto nature. The other night I was at 
the theatre, and I was not pleased with your laugh. This, my dear 
good sir, is how you should laugh.” And then, as if by way of a 
lesson, he sent forth a burst of laughter so sharp, so strident, so 
sardonic, that the band and the waltzers stopped short on the very 
instant, and the tavern windows trembled. For some minutes the 
stranger continued this pitiless and convulsive laugh, which Heinrich 
and his friends could not help imitating, despite their terror. 

When Heinrich took breath again the vaults gave back with a 
feeble echo the last notes of this appalling laughter, but the stranger 
had disappeared. 

Some days after this surprising but soon-forgotten incident Hein- 
rich played again his devil’s part in the theatre. In the stalls sat the 
stranger of the wine-cellar, and at every word of Heinrich’s he shook 
his head, gave every sign of impatience, and said under his breath, 
“Poor, poor!” His neighbours, shocked and surprised, applauded 
all the more, and said “This person seems difficult to please.” At 
the end of the first act, as if impelled by a sudden resolution, he 
crossed the barrier between the stalls and the orchestra, stepped over 
the big drum, and disappeared by the musicians’ door below the 
stage. 

Heinrich, waiting for the next act, was walking about in the 
wings, and suddenly, with terror, came upon a mysterious person 
dressed exactly like himself, who looked at him with eyes the 
greenish lights of which had in the obscurity of the unlighted stage 
an astounding depth, and whose sharp white far-parted teeth gave 
a savage look to his sardonic smile. 

Heinrich could not but recognise the stranger of the tavern, or 
rather the devil himself, for it was he. 

“ Ah, little man,” he said, “ you would play the devil! You were 
mighty poor in the first act, and you would really give these good 
folk of Vienna too mean an opinion of me. You will permit me to 
take your place to-night, and, as you might be in my way, I shall 
send you down to the cellarage.” 

Heinrich had recognised the Fallen Angel, and felt that he was lost. 
Mechanically he felt for Katrina’s cross, and tried to call for help 
and to pronounce an exorcism; but terror paralysed his voice, and he 
could only make a hoarse murmur. The devil put his claw-armed 
hands on Heinrich’s shoulders and forced him through the floor. 
Then, taking his cue like a practised actor, he stepped on the stage. 
His incisive, venomous, infernal acting took the audience by surprise. 
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“ Heinrich is better than ever to-night!” they said. What produced 
the greatest effect was the bitter laughter, like the shriek of a saw, 
the laughter of a lost soul blaspheming the joys of paradise. Never 
before had an actor expressed such irony, or sounded such depths of 
evil. People shuddered while they laughed. The house panted with 
emotion ; phosphoric sparks sprang under the terrible player’s fingers, 
flames followed his footsteps, the lights in the chandelier grew pale, 
those in the float burnt with strange flashes of red and green, an 
unknown sulphurous scent hung about the house. The spectators 
were carried away as if by delirium; thunders of frantic applause 
marked each sentence delivered by this wondrous Mephistopheles, 
who often substituted, with excellent effect, improvised verses of his 
own for those written by the author. 

Katrina, to whom Heinrich had sent a ticket, watched all this with 
anxiety ; she could not recognise her lover in this weird actor. She 
felt, with that divination, that second sight of love, a presentiment of 
disaster. 

The play came to an end amidst inconceivable transports. The 
public yelled for the reappearance of Mephistopheles. He was looked 
for in vain, until a servant came to tell the manager that Heinrich 
had been found in the cellarage, into which he had doubtless fallen 
through a trap. He was senseless. They carried him home, and 
when they undressed him saw with astonishment that his shoulders 
were deeply scored as if with a tiger’s claws. 

It was, we are told, owing to Katrina’s little cross that worse than 
this had not befallen him. He got well in time, and was offered a 
brilliant engagement, but refused it, not caring to run the same risk 
again, and also knowing well that he could never equal his terrible 
“under-study.” So he married Katrina, and lived happily; but 
people, says Gautier, still wonder why he left the stage just after his 
greatest triumph. 


W. Herries Poutocs. 








‘Dona Perfecta.’ 
A SPANISH NOVEL. 


Mr. Bucxrz has said that in’ spite of outward changes Spain is 
still at heart the same, and is content to remain so. Although 
this is the general opinion of those who pay any attention to the 
present state of that country, it is none the less a mistake. Spain 
is no longer the same, still less is it contented. On the contrary, 
it is full of unrest, looking back on the immediate past with shame, 
and forward into the future with guesses and fears. And yet the 
mistake is natural enough. A fermentation in the heart and spirit of 
a nation, however much it troubles the peace of families and the; daily 
life of men, is by its nature little likely to attract the eye of the 
passing stranger, scarcely even that of the foreign resident, unless he 
be curious in such things. Nay, no mere traveller, not even “our own 
correspondent,” can read in a few weeks the hearts and thoughts of 
some millions of a jealous and reticent people. We need an interpreter 
—native or foreign—who shall read for us the hidden meaning of 
much that is without interest or significance on the surface. And 
such an interpreter is difficult to find. The traveller is an unsafe one, 
for many reasons. Of the common herd of tourists who turn to 
Spain when the beaten track of Continental travel begins to bore them 
it is needless to speak: neither they nor their books—‘Cositas de 
Espana’ and the like—deserve notice. But even the small minority 
who do try to know something about the people they have come 
among, and to convey their gains to the outer world, are not much 
more trustworthy when they come to deal with the Spain of to-day. 
We say “come to deal,” for the intelligent and scholarly visitor of 
the Peninsula is mainly interested in the Spain of the past. ‘Don 
Quixote ’ first gave him the wish to visit the country, Prescott nourished 
it, Washington Irving made it a resolution. He comes with a memory 
well stocked by the Romancero, the noble Castilian Chronicles—from 
the ‘Crénica General’ down to the ‘Paso Honroso’—the wanderings 
and talk of the immortal knight of La Mancha and his squire, and 
with them he remains occupied. And he could scarcely be better 
employed. What knowledge he wants about the Spaniard of the past 
he can get from books; years of study and residence would be needed 
to understand the Spaniard of to-day if the traveller relied on his own 
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skill to read the riddle. From the foreign residents in Spain even 
less is to be hoped for. With few exceptions they are men of business, 
who are otherwise occupied than in studying religious and social 
questions. One admirable book on Spain has indeed been written by 
an English resident. The handbook which Richard Ford wrote for 
Murray’s series is a masterpiece of its kind, as full of truth as of wit 
and learning. But Ford saw only the beginning of the great revolu- 
tion in thought and faith which is daily destroying some remnant of 
old Spain. And what he saw he hated, in the first place because he 
was a Tory, in the second place because he saw, and justly saw, in 
everything that was new the influence of France. 

And Ford has left no successor. The numerous works of French 
travellers need not occupy the time of any one who really desires to 
know how Spaniards think and feel. They are either the productions 
of brilliant men of letters, and interesting as masterpieces of style, 
just as an account of an imaginary voyage to the moon might be 
in such hands; or they are utter rubbish, compounded by inferior 
scribblers ; both classes are marked by an “ intrepidity of error” in 
matters of fact and names which leaves the worst mistakes of our 
countrymen far behind. As the foreign interpreter fails us, let us 
_ see whether a native will not serve our turn. With this object we 
propose to do ourselves the honour of presenting to the English reader 
an account of a novel which has attained considerable popularity 
in Spain, the ‘ Dota Perfecta’ of B. Perez Galdds. 

To begin with the scene—it is any provincial town in Spain. On 
his very first page the author, avoiding the strictly local character 
most contemporary Spanish writers, Fernan Caballero or Alarcon for 
example, give to their works, tells us that the name of the town 
in which the events are supposed to pass is his own copyright, and 
adds further on, that we may place “ Orbajosa’” (a corruption of the 
ancient Urbs Augusta) east, west, north, or south of Madrid, as we 
please, sure not to want spots to which the description would apply. 
Somewhat forestalling the order of the narrative, we take from the 
end of the second chapter the author’s picture of Orbajosa : 


“ After another half-hour’s ride... there appeared before their eyes a 
crowded and time-worn jumble of houses, above which rose a few black 
towers and the ruined fabric of a tumble-down castle ona height. A 
mass of shapéless walls formed the base, with some fragments of battle- 
mented bulwarks, and under their guard a thousand humble huts raising 
their wretched fronts of mud like the bloodless and hunger-stricken faces 
of beggars beseeching the passer-by for charity. 

“A very poor river girdled the town with, as it were, a strip of tin, 
giving life as it passed to a few orchards, the only verdure which refreshed 
the eye. People were coming in and out, on horseback and on foot, and 
the movement of men, small as it was, gave a certain air of life to that 
tomb (gran morada) which from the look of its buildings seemed rather the 
abode of ruin and death than of progress and life. The innumerable and 
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repulsive beggars who dragged themselves along on either side of the road 
begging a trifle from the passer-by, presented a pitiful spectacle. No form 
of life could have harmonised better, or seemed more thoroughly at home 
in the crevices of that sepulchre where a city lay not only buried but 
corrupted. As our travellers drew near, the discordant clanging of bells 
showed by their expressive sound that even yet the soul lingered by the 
mummy.” 

The bitter truth of this sketch will incline all who know Spain to 
trust the author when he comes from describing the abodes to describe 
the passions of his countrymen. The travellers who ride early on a 
burning summer day into the town of which this pleasant description 
is given are the hero of the story, Don José Rey, or, in familiar 
speech, Pepe Rey, and his guide, Pedro Lucas, commonly called Tio, or 
Uncle Licurgo. These two men represent in themselves the extremes 
of Spanish life. Pepe Rey, son of a well-to-do Sevillian lawyer, Don 
Juan Rey, is a travelled gentleman. He has received a modern 
education, as it is understood in Spain and desired by Mr. Lowe; he 
is a practical man of science, and a civil engineer. Naturally the 
past is to him a compound of follies and crimes; and the Church is 
distinctly a thing of the past. He does not hate it, he will do neither 
it nor those who love it any harm even in thought; rather will he 
regard it with the contemptuous good-humour we bestow on the 
harmless though foolish hobbies of our friends ; but practically, except 
in so far that he must be married by a priest, he looks upon it as 
having no more to do with his daily life than the old behetria of 
Castile or the feudal system of Catalonia. His creed is summed up 
in the pithy formula that we know nothing and understand nothing 
that we do not touch with our fingers. As for the dogmas so dear, 
as Pepe finds to his cost, to the heart of Orbajosa, they are naught, 
and he can, as regards them, say with Faust, 


“Mich plagen keine Skrupel noch Zweifel, 
Fiirchte mich weder vor Holle noch Teufel.” 


For the rest, all that the hero of a novel should be, young, strong, 
handsome, generous, and courteous; if he has a fault, it is that he is 
too outspoken when assailed by platitudes, particularly of the pious 
sort. His business in Orbajosa is, firstly, to look after certain lands 
in the neighbourhood which he has inherited from his mother, and, 
secondly, to arrange his marriage with his first cousin, Rosario de 
Polentinos, daughter of his paternal aunt, Dota Perfecta de Polentinos, 
to whose house, the only decent one in Orbajosa, he is bound. 

His guide may be dismissed in fewer words. El Tio Licurgo is the 
typical Castilian peasant, owner of a small plot of fertile but ill- 
watered land, and farmer on the Métayer system of some of Dona 
Perfecta’s, to whom he also serves as overseer. He is shrewd and 
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pious, regular in his devotions, following, except where his pocket is 
concerned, the lead of the priest, keen in seeking after his own profit, 
and, though not exactly a coward, well aware of the value of a whole 
skin. Of this prudence he has given a most characteristically Spanish 
example on the journey. Some time after leaving Villahorrenda, the 
fictitious name of the station at which Pepe Rey has left the train to 
take horse for Orbajosa, and as guide and caballero ride through the 
dried-up and treeless plain, they are startled by the sound of shots. 
El Tio Licurgo shows no hesitation in attributing them to a certain 
gang of thieves who infest the road, and who are now no doubt at 
their usual occupation of robbing the carters. Pepe at once proposes 
to succour the unfortunate men, but El Tio will hear of nothing of 
the sort. The victims are robbed by this time, and probably murdered 
too, and therefore not in need of help. As for him, “ Gasperon the 
Strong, Pepito Chispillas, Merengue, and Ahorca-Suegras (Hang 
mother-in-law) shall not see his face in the days of his life.” As it 
turns out, nobody has been robbed. A string of carts appears on the 
road, and from the carters Pepe learns that the shots have been fired 
by the Civil Guard to cut off the retreat of certain thieves whom they 
were conducting to prison. The speech of El Tio Licurgo, on receipt 
of this information, throws such a flood of light on the Spaniard’s 
estimation of his legal authorities that we venture to quote it entire. 


“ Tassure you, Sefior Don José, that it was very, very well done, for it is no 
use trying these ruffians. The judge worries them a little, and then lets 
them go. If at the end of a six years’ trial they do get sent to the chain, 
one fine day they escape or are pardoned, and back they come to the 
Estancia de los Caballeros (The Knight’s Rest, haunt of the gang in 
question). No, no, that’s the best way—fire on them. You take them off to 
prison, and when you pass by a handy place, ‘ Ah, trying to escape, curs!’ 
bang! bang!! There, you have the accusation drawn up, the witnesses 
examined, the appeal rejected, the sentence given... all in a minute. 
Well is it said, Much knows the fox, but more knows he who catches him.” 


Before Pepe reaches Orbajosa, another character, destined to play 
a great part in his life, is brought on the scene. As he rides, 
with what disgust may be imagined, past the spot where the victims 
of the summary process just described are stretched on the ground, he 
is again interrupted, this time by the sound of a horse at full gallop, 
and with appropriate swagger, mounted on his fiery barb, up dashes 
Caballuco, the hero of Orbajosa, and the incarnation of a type of man 
who as brigand, guerrillero, or political general has kept Spain in 
hot water and hot blood for a time long beyond the memory of man. 
Caballuco is a cacique, a local hero and leader of opinion, and when 
occasion offers of facciones, that very Spanish institution which 
means, in fact, any gang of malcontents with guns who take to the 
hills to combine insurgent and brigand. His claims to the devotion 
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of Orbajosa are many—and hereditary. Hear them as detailed by his 
admiring friend and’ follower, El Tio Licurgo. 

“He is a very brave man, a great rider, the best horseman in the country 
round. In Orbajosa we all love him much, for he is—and I say it sincerely 
—as good as God’s blessing. There as you see him, he is a dreaded cacique, 
and the governor of the province is hat in hand to him. When he 
collected the gate-dues (cuando habia fielato) there was no getting over 
him, and every night we had fighting at our gates. He has a following 
worth their weight in gold. He is good to the poor, and whoever comes 
from without, and dares to touch a hair of the head of any son of Orbajosa, 
may reckon with him. Now it seems he is fallen into poverty, and has 
taken to carrying the post. I don’t know how it is you never heard his 
name in Madrid, for he is son of a famous Caballuco who was in arms 
during the troubles, and that Caballuco the father was son of another 
Caballuco the grandfather, who was out in the troubles before that again ; 
and now, as they tell us we are going to have troubles again, for every- 
thing is adrift and upside down, we are afraid Caballuco will be off too, 
thus completing the mighty feats of his father and grandfather, who for 
our great glory were born in our city.” 

Pepe Rey has now arrived at his aunt’s house, where the following 
personages are waiting to receive him. Firstly his cousin, Rosario de 
Polentinos, whom he has come to marry. This marriage has been 
arranged as such things commonly are in Spain, by letter between Pepe’s 
father, Don Juan, and the young lady’s mother, Dona Perfecta ; but as 
Spain has not stood quite still, the agreement of the parents has not 
been considered sufficient without the consent of the parties interested. 
Don Juan thinks it absurd that people should marry withoutknowing one 
another, Dona Perfecta wishes to have Pepe under her eyes for a time 
for reasons which will appear later on. Rosario, or as she is called in 
affectionate diminutive, Rosarito, need not detain us long. Though 
she loves the hero, and is loved by him, she is not the heroine, and the 
author has, perhaps purposely, not given her any very marked cha- 
racter. She is scarcely even beautiful, only simpdtica. Some 
hints are dropped at the very beginning of a certain weakness, a 
something wanting, which united to what we hear of her father, dead 
while she was in her cradle, and of a terrible evil which haunts the 
house of Polentinos, foreshadows the end. Rosarito can scarcely be 
said to act a part in the tale; she only suffers, and is the prize at 
stake in the battle which rages between Pepe and his aunt. 

This aunt, Dona Perfecta Rey de Polentinos (it is thus a Spanish 
lady indicates her maiden name), is the central figure of the story ; 
everything moves round her, and everybody fights for or against 
her. Moreover, she it is who represents in the novel the fanatical, 
narrow-minded, and when necessary ruthlessly cruel spirit of old Spain. 
As we desire rather to make clear to our readers the characters 
and motives of the actors as types of Spanish life, than the actions, 
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we can afford to draw this strange heroine with some detail. Dona 
Perfecta has been married when very young to the richest landowner 
near Orbajosa, Don Manuel Maria José de Polentinos. This Don 
Manuel, dead years before the story opens, was a specimen of the 
debauched gamblers in whom most of the great Spanish houses have 
ended. His death, the result of an orgie one fine night in Madrid, 
alone saved the house of Polentinos from utter ruin. As it was, his 
affairs were in such a state of confusion and so burdened with debt 
that Dota Perfecta, despairing of being able to restore them to order 
single-handed, summoned her brother, Don Juan Rey, then beginning 
his career as a lawyer in Seville, to her aid. By his disinterested 
efforts order is at last restored, and a new lease of life gained for 
this ancient house. Dona Perfecta retires with her only daughter 
to Orbajosa, to nurse the estates and keep a watch over the farmers. 
The estates are finally free from debt, and Dona Perfecta reigns in 
the casa solariega of the house of Polentinos, at Orbajosa, as a 
species of queen over all the country round. This position she owes 
as much to her abilities and virtues as to her great wealth, for she 
is a notable woman, just in all her dealings, and good to the poor. 
Not the least instructive thing in this story, and certainly not the 
least effective in bringing down on B. Perez Galdés the maledictions 
of the pious all over Spain, is the way in which he shows how the 
vices and crimes of the woman are rather the effect of her position 
and her principles than inherent in her character. Her position is 
that ideal of rural seclusion amid the time-honoured customs of her 
fathers over which orthodox writers like Fernan Caballero and Trueba 
wax so enthusiastic. Perez Galdds treats this ideal with wondrous 
little respect. With cruel good sense he shows how this seclusion leads 
first to ignorance, which then produces vanity, how this local vanity 
sets the inhabitants up in arms against the whole outer world, against 
the government, which in truth is very bad, against prying strangers 
from other parts of Spain who do not fall down and worship Orbajosa, 
and against foreigners, who very plainly give the Orbajosenses to 
understand that their ill-cultivated, treeless, and waterless country 
is a century behind the age. Worse still, how the very badness of 
the national government, which nobody denies, flourishes by virtue 
of this narrow-minded local patriotism. Because the administration 
does not reside in their own town, they look upon it as something 
foreign and hostile, to be cheated when strong, and defied when weak. 
Why should they exert themselves to improve a national adminis- 
tration which exists for others, even if it also exists for Orbajosa ? 
Why should they care a maravedi for anybody half a foot beyond 
Orbajosa and its lands? And Orbajosas are to be found in every 
province in Spain. Hence the government falls into the hands of 
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adventurers whose motives need no detailing, and they do after their 
kind. For government of some sort there must be, the country 
cannot fall to pieces. The nine hundred and ninety-nine Orbajosas 
would band readily enough to destroy the hated thousandth which 
attempted to emancipate itself, but not to secure for it better govern- 
ment, though they thereby gained one for themselves. And now 
comes a result of their stolid narrowness and conceit which even 
the thickest head in Orbajosa can estimate, to wit, poverty. Other 
countries, which do not think themselves above learning, come to 
produce more, and quicker, and above all cheaper, and then comes a 
day when Orbajosa can no longer sell its garlic, which is dearer 
and worse than the garlic of lands less favoured by nature; when 
every acre of land is mortgaged on which anybody will advance 
on the hardest terms a single quarto; and, in a country which 
in spite of many drawbacks is very fertile, where there are great 
tracts of good soil as little used as the Uanos of Venezuela, groups 
of squalid beggars haunt every town-gate, and a terrible percent- 
age of the population starve as a dreadful reality and no mere 
figure of speech. No wonder that the ill-advised man who let this 
garish sunlight of truth into the dim chamber where the senti- 
mentalist lay wrapped in maudlin dreams got little but maledictions 
for his pains. In Dona Perfecta, Perez Galdés shows how this 
patriotism del campanario, which extends no farther than the 
steeple is visible, sowed in the mind of a woman naturally neither 
unkindly nor ungrateful, a prejudice, ready to blossom into hatred, 
against her nephew, her own flesh and blood, the son of the brother 
to whom she owed so much, simply because he had been educated 
in a great city far away, had travelled, and therefore lived in a larger 
world than Orbajosa, and might be supposed not to be ready enough 
to admire that illustrious city. To fill the measure of his offences, 
our author further undertakes to prove that the evil which was begun 
by prejudices was brought to maturity by fanaticism. He dissects 
and shows up the nature of the religious belief which the Church 
encourages at present in Spanish society. Dona Perfecta is utterly 
ignorant of the nature of the creed she professes, and is, indeed, not 
required to know anything about it; knowledge is for those within 
the veil, that is, if they in the least care to attain it. She is required 
to bow to the Church’s teaching, to believe as she is told. As for 
her conduct, why, the purer it is the better, but that is quite a 
secondary matter. If she chooses to have scruples of conscience, and 
practise the austerities of the saints, well, the Church will approve 
and applaud her; but as long as she will abstain from thinking and 
doubting, she may be as comfortable as she pleases. And what she 
must think is before all things this, that the rule of the Church is to 
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be bowed to, and its dogmas accepted (for the Church will do without 
your belief if you will hold your tongue) without question. And 
Dona Perfecta has no difficulty in accommodating herself to the 
position. She is profoundly ignorant, and not at all eager to know 
what it is she believes. She accepts the Church as a great system 
handed down by her fathers, an integral part of the life of Orbajosa, 
which none but the natural enemies of its inhabitants would dream 
of attacking; and not to obey is to attack. It may be observed, too, 
that it is rather the Church as represented by the bishop, canons, and 
ewras of Orbajosa than the Church universal she is concerned for. 
That she recognises, of course, as the whole of which her local re- 
ligious world is but a part, but that part interests her much more 
vividly than the great religious world which is outside of and scarcely 
knows Orbajosa. And her obedience has its reward even in this 
world. Dona Perfecta’s piety secures her the praises of the clergy, 
the fatherly affection of the bishop, much the greatest man in 
Orbajosa, and the respect of the town. Her wealth heightens the 
lustre of her piety. She can pay for robes for saints and virgins, 
give money for charities, and never inquire how it is spent; give 
money, too, for rifles when the Church has occasion for the arm of 
the flesh. So the woman gets for her obedience and money an 
ample return in the shape of local importance, and comes to regard 
her interests and those of the Church as closely bound up with one 
another. If one can be justly defended by the arm of the flesh, why 
not the other? Yet the author is careful to point out she is not a 
bad woman, only the nature of her religious teaching, which has 
inclined her rather to hate the outsider than love her fellow-sheep 
within the fold, has had no elevating influence, and from the example 
of the Church she has learnt to use first intrigue and then violence 
in her own defence, and she is an apt pupil. 

The other characters may be dismissed more briefly. First in 
importance is the Canon Don Inocencio, the Penitenciario of the 
Cathedral of Orbajosa, that is, the canon to whom are referred all those 
cases of conscience and matters revealed in confession which are too 
grave for the parish priests to deal with. This man is a male counter- 
part of Doiia Perfecta, except in this, that he is learned, and at least 
knows what he is zealous for. He is, however, quite as ignorant of 
what he is zealous against, but that to be sure matters very little. 
Modern science certainly does not agree with the teaching of the 
Church, and therefore he pours forth on it a flood of vague eloquence 
in a style familiar enough much nearer home than Spain. He is 
already prepared to be no friend to Pepe Rey, whom he has three 
good reasons to hate—because the young man is a man of science, 
because he is a stranger to Orbajosa, and because he is a formidable 
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pretender to the hand of Rosario. It might be supposed that the 
marriage of Dona Perfecta’s daughter would be a matter of no im- 
portance to a man devoted to celibacy, but the priest has a grand- 
nephew, the son of his niece Maria Remedios, whom both would fain 
see in Pepe’s place. This youth, by name Jacinto, is just such a one as 
may be met in hundreds round the Spanish universities of our day. His 
education proper has been finished before he was fifteen, and has con- 
sisted of acquiring a smattering of some twenty subjects, and a thorough 
knowledge of nothing. This admirable result obtained, all the rest of 
his time has been devoted to the exclusive study of his profession in 
the most mechanical possible way. At nineteen or so Don Jacinto is 
turned out by his Alma Mater as an educated man capable of anything, 
that is, as a politician and lawyer. For it was a matter of course that 
the nephew of Don Inocencio should be a lawyer, and a lawyer is as 
naturally a politician as is a soldier in Spain. We say it was a matter 
of course that Jacinto should be a lawyer, but perhaps that may not seem 
so obvious to the reader. But what else could he be in Spain? Not 
a doctor, for in old Spanish society a doctor scarcely ranks as a gentle- 
man, and then all doctors are atheists—all the new generation at 
least—and Don Inocencio’s nephew could not be exposed to the risk of 
becoming that. As much may be said for engineers and traders of 
all classes. Besides, what is there for an engineer or trader to do in 
Orbajosa? Poor Jacinto has no estate, so nothing remains but to 
recruit him for the immense army of lawyers which draws more men 
from useful industry in Spain than the conscription does. Nor is this 
a very hopeful look-out for the young man. There are far more 
lawyers than are wanted as it is, in spite of the work given by the 
intricate details and tedious length of legal proceedings. To try for 
a post under government, that paradise of the modern Spaniard, is 
nearly as bad as to work for oneself. Many intrigues are needed to get 
one, and it is sure to be miserably paid. Nor has Jacinto the energy 
and health needed for the career of political intriguer; coddling at 
home and the café have left him neither one nor the other. His 
uncle, therefore, and his mother are anxious to provide for him by a 
good marriage, and the best in Orbajosa is to be found in the house 
of Polentinos. The mother too, Maria Remedios, has a motive of her 
own for desiring the marriage. She and her uncle the canon are 
of very humble birth. In fact, in Spain the clergy are drawn with 
scarcely an exception from the ranks of the peasantry. She is in conse- 
quence always conscious of a certain inferiority as regards Doia Perfecta, 
whom she cannot help addressing in the third person singular, the cere- 
monious Usted, familiar as she is in the house, and great as is the defer- 
ence with which her brother is treated there. The lady on the other 
hand gives her the familiar and somewhat condescending ti—thou. 
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Thus Pepe, full of kindness and affection for his aunt and cousin, 
and wishing nothing but good to any man, has walked defenceless into 
the midst of a group of enemies. Doia Perfecta has indeed enough 
gratitude to her brother left to make her hope that the young man may 
not have been quite ruined by travel and a scientific education, but her 
fears and prejudices have already given her a bias against him. And 
unfortunately it is not long before Pepe develops these fears and 
prejudices into a very lively hate. Scarcely are the first family 
greetings over before he falls into a trap carefully laid for him by the 
canon. In answer to the perfidious question, what he thinks of 
Orbajosa, the youngman frankly states that he is of opinion the town 
stands in want of industry, and indeed intelligence, to direct what it 
has ; moreover, that its beggars are a shocking spectacle. At this the 
local patriotism of the canon breaks out as follows: 

“During the many years that I have lived at Orbajosa I have seen 
innumerable personages come here from the Court (i.e. Madrid), some 
brought by the uproar of the elections, some to visit a deserted estate or 
see the antiquities in the Cathedral, and all talking to us of English 
ploughs and thrashing-machines, water powers, banks, and I know not 
what foolery besides. The refrain always is that all is bad and might be 
better. Let them be off with a thousand devils! We are very well with- 
out visits from these gentlemen of the Court, much more without this 
perpetual clamour about our poverty, and the greatness and wonders of 


other places. More knows the madman at home than the wise man 
abroad. Is it not so, Sefior Don José? ” 


Having wounded their patriotism, Pepe is not long in shocking 
their piety. To this, indeed, he is sorely provoked by the canon, who 
deliberately sets to work to make him talk on religious questions 
against his will. After resisting with patience many temptations to 
crush the canon, Pepe, pushed too far one day, lets him plainly 
understand that he considers the old creeds a mass of foolish dreams. 
From that moment he is lost. A gleam of triumph appears in the face 
of the priest, and a deadly pallor in Dona Perfecta’s. In vain the 
young man laughs the whole thing off as a joke ; it is by no means as 
such that Dona Perfecta is inclined to regard it. From that very 
hour a flood of annoyances burst on Pepe. First he is suddenly 
assailed by a cloud of lawsuits brought against him by the peasants 
whose land borders on his. All the vast resources of Spanish chicanery 
are put in motion against him, and heaven pity the poor wretch in 
such a position! As for himself, he can get nothing done. The judge 
is either not there or not at leisure. All the other authorities are equally 
careless, which at first somewhat surprises Pepe, for they are all on the 
most friendly terms with his aunt, and in the habit of meeting at her 
house in frequent ¢ertulias, those frugal feasts where, as Théophile 
Gautier has said, you are given a glass of cold water and a lump of 
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sugar, and thought an extravagant fellow if you take the sugar. A 
commission which he holds from the government to examine certain 
mines in the neighbourhood is suddenly, and without warning given, 
revoked. The whole town looks on him with an evil eye. 

That Pepe understands well enough, for has he not dared to disparage 
their illustrious city ? But what is not so clear at first is that perpetual 
obstacles are put in the way of his meeting his cousin, for to further 
complicate matters they have very sincerely fallen in love with one 
another. Gradually he begins to understand that his aunt, who has 
hitherto been outwardly friendly to him, is mortally offended, and one 
fine day an unlucky sarcasm of his brings things to a crisis. Worried 
by the indefatigable canon to give his opinion of the cathedral, the 
glory of Orbajosa, Pepe after praising its good points goes on 
with perfect reason to ridicule the vulgar and tawdry ornaments of 
the sacred figures and the nature of the music, which are a disgrace 
to every church in Spain, as follows: 


“ And as for the music, you may imagine how much my spirit was moved 
to devotion on the occasion of my visit to the cathedral, when all at once, 
and at the moment of the elevation, the organist struck up a passage from 
‘La Traviata.’ But when my heart did indeed sink was when I sawa 
figure of the Virgin, which appears to be held in much veneration, to judge 
by the number of people in front of it and the multitude of candles 
burning round it. They had dressed it up in an inflated robe of velvet 
trimmed with gold lace, of a form absurd enough to surpass the most 
extravagant fashions of to-day. Her face disappears under a thick foliage 
formed of a thousand sorts of lace crimped with tongs, and the crown, 
half a yard high, surrounded by golden rays, is an ill-shaped catafalque 
which has been rigged on her head. Of the same stuff and same trimming 
are the trousers of the infant Jesus.” 


The Virgin is Nuestra Senora del Socorro, patroness of Orbajosa, to 
whom the unlucky young man’s aunt is camarera major, or chief lady 
in waiting, and, by right of her office, contriver of ‘the dresses in 
question. Her personal vanity being thus stung, Dona Perfecta’s 
patriotism and piety are awakened to redoubled zeal, and it is not long 
before a violent outbreak occurs between her and her nephew. He 
accuses her of being the prime mover of all the annoyances from 
which he suffers, and seeing that concealment is no longer possible 
Dona Perfecta avows it. She had, she points out, her doubts about 
the marriage from the first, but not wishing to offend her brother or 
seem ungrateful to him, had agreed; but now she saw Pepe’s cha- 
racter and principles, and saw they were not such as she wished in 
her son-in-law, so she had resolved to break the marriage off. In 
order, however, not to seem to seek a quarrel with Don Juan, his father, 
and to avoid scandal as much as possible, she had preferred to disgust 
Pepe, and make him retire from Orbajosa of his own free will. Now 
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all he had to do, to restore things to their former friendly footing, 
was to retire. To her unspeakable surprise and indignation, Pepe 
refuses to do anything of the sort. He loves Rosario, and she him ; his 
aunt has consented to the marriage, and he means to hold her to her 
word, in fact he will take his betrothed in spite of the mother if not 
with her consent. Dona Perfecta remains speechless from fury, with 
her intrigues all turned out useless in her hands, and not as yet 
quite knowing which way to turn. Pepe walks off in equal wrath 
and equal perplexity. Suddenly a new element is added to the story 
by the arrival of a brigade of soldiers in Orbajosa. 

Only those who have lived in some Orbajosa can understand the 
mingled feelings of fear and rage with which a body of troops are 
received in the town. The mere name of soldier is suggestive of the 
conscription, that merciless yearly drain on the heart’s blood of the 
people, which carries off their finest young men, never to return in a 
majority of cases, or what perhaps is worse, to return full of new 
ideas and contempt for the pious ancient customs of their fathers. 
Then, too, the town has no barrack; in peaceful times it is only 
garrisoned by a tercio of the Civil Guard, and therefore the in- 
truders must be billeted on the inhabitants, who have to find them 
room, coal, and candlelight. The provisions for the men are but ill 
paid for. But there are worse evils than these. The presence in 
their houses of idle fellows, intent during a great part of the day only 
on amusing themselves, is very hateful to the jealous and suspicious 
Spaniard, particularly when he is the husband of a comely wife, or 
father of handsome daughters. The lads, too, are misled by the 
strangers. These motives of dislike are universal, but there was 
another not less effective, which applied especially to Orbajosa. The 
troops are the visible sign of that detested government which over- 
taxes and misgoverns them, and which the Orbajosenses were pre- 
paring to defy. For the story is dated just before the outbreak of 
the late Carlist war, and the town was simmering with preparations 
for the formation of a faccion, of which Caballuco, though then 
hanging back, was the natural chief, and the Canon Don Inocencio 
treasurer commissary general and purveyor of arms, to a large extent 
out of Dona Perfecta’s money. 

Pepe Rey regards the entry of the brigade with very different 
feelings. He derives no small satisfaction from the rage of the 
townsmen, for he has now come to hate the town, and, with exception 
of Rosarito, everybody in it. He feels, too, more secure than he did, 
for he has begun already to fear some sudden blow, and Batalla, the 
brigadier of the force which has just arrived, is his friend. His 
satisfaction is still more lively when he finds that the officer billeted 


on his aunt, and very rudely placed by her in his room, is a still 
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dearer friend, Lieutenant-Colonel Pinzon. The two men meet with 
delight, and are soon at work abusing Orbajosa, for Pinzon has his 
reasons for hating it. He has been in the town on service before 
with little pleasure or profit, and then his father, also an officer, was 
brutally murdered there during the troubles of 48, and a Spaniard 
cherishes the memory of a wrong as the Corsican does his vendetta. 
If any man wish to know what the new Spain thinks of the old, let 
him listen to Lieutenant-Colonel Pinzon : 


“This town is governed by men who teach suspicion, superstition, and 
hatred of the whole human race. There are various dynasties of guerrilleros 
here, the Aceros, the Caballucos, the Pelomalos; a prison let loose, as one 
said who well knew what he was talking about. It is necessary to bury 
oneself in these enchanting lands, see the people near, and hear but a 
couple of words from them, to find out on which foot Spain halts.” 


Much more to the same effect does Pinzon pour forth into the 
sympathetic ear of Pepe, till the latter turns the conversation to the 
subject of his own troubles, and calls on the soldier to help him in his 
need. Asa friend and a lover of adventures, Pinzon would, under 
all circumstances, be ready to lend Rey a hand, but in the present 
case an extra zest is derived from the prospect of doing an ill turn 
to some native of the hated town. A plan is promptly drawn up to 
enable Pepe to communicate with Rosarito, and even see her in spite 
of her mother’s vigilance. Once the hero has found means to deceive 
that vigilance and see the unfortunate girl, who is already beginning 
to show signs, which he does not understand, of the approach of the 
family malady. They have met at night in the chapel of the house 
and plighted their faith, and before leaving Pepe frankly tells his 
aunt so, to the no small increase of her wrath. The plan of the 
engineer and his friend is that they should part without letting any 
one be aware of their friendship; that Pinzon should carry letters 
between the lovers, and even lend Pepe his uniform to slip into the 
house in after dark, for it is no longer possible for him to stay on 
there. The plan is successfully carried out. Pinzon contrives to 
ingratiate himself into the favour of Dona Perfecta, and even of Don 
Tnocencio, while amusing himself with their fear and rage at the hints 
he drops with a malicious air of sympathy about the terrible things 
the soldiers have been sent to do in Orbajosa. Rosario is delivered 
from imprisonment after the departure of her cousin, and soon begins 
to raise the hopes of her mother and the canon by an air of happiness 
which they hastily attribute to her forgetting Pepe. In point of fact 
she is happy because she now receives daily letters from him, and 
even sees him. In their meetings the lovers plan their elopement, 
and even fix on the day. But the unhappy young people are only 
dancing in a net. ‘The storm Dona Perfecta and her fanatical 
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friends have been brewing against the government breaks out, and in 
its rage serves the lady’s private revenge more thoroughly than she 
had wished. 

For Brigadier Batalla and his force have not come to Orbajosa for 
a holiday. The government, one of the many which came like shadows 
and so departed, suspected that trouble was preparing for them in 
the town, and took their measures in consequence; one of these 
was the dissolution of the Ayuntamiento, or town council, accom- 
panied by the recall of the civil governor and the judges. The last 
was the arrest of all those inhabitants who were styled in what Perez 
Galdos calls “ our rich insurrectional vocabulary, caracterizados,” or 
marked men. It may not be very obvious why the removal of 
a civil governor, or judge of first instance, should require the 
presence of a brigade of horse, foot, and artillery, and the answer is 
worth having for the insight it gives us into the process of cooking 
revolts south of the Pyrenees. It has been said that Orbajosa troubled 
itself very little about the national government, and that is true 
enough ; but there is one function of the administration which did 
interest it, to wit the distribution of patronage. To secure by every 
species of intrigue the nomination of its own men to government posts 
in its own district, Orbajosa outlaid as much labour and ingenuity 
as would have reformed the Spanish Custom House. And it succeeded. 
Every government officer, from the civil governor down to Caballuco, 
who carried the post to the train at Villahorrenda, was a man after the 
heart of Orbajosa. Naturally these men had either themselves taken 
part in former revolts, or were the sons and grandsons of those who 
had, and were therefore inclined to look tenderly on preparations for 
another. yen when their head, the civil governor, was a loyal sup- 
porter of the existing government, the understrappers were its enemies, 
and took good care that his loyalty should be useless to his friends. 
This description applies still more to the Ayuntamientos, which are 
elective. It is obvious, therefore, that when disturbances were expected 
—and in this case the two neighbouring provinces were already in revolt 
—the first thing to be done was to remove every man in authority, and 
fill up his place with a stranger. A mere order from Madrid to that 
effect would produce an immediate outbreak. So the brigade was sent, 
the town and neighbouring villages occupied, and then at one fell 
swoop, the judges, Ayuntamientos, and men after the heart of 
Orbajosa found themselves in the street. The next step was to make 
a search for arms, of which a great amount was seized bythe soldiers. 
Nothing now remains to be done but the arrest of the caracterizados 
aforesaid. Here Caballuco comes again on the scene. 

The great Cristobal Ramos, or Caballuco, is certainly the most 
marked man in Orbajosa; in fact he is the one really dangerous 
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man in the place. Without him the young men will not move, 
and Caballuco is strangely unwilling to give them the word. He 
is growing middle-aged, and even thinking of taking to himself 
a wife, and has besides given his word to the government to keep 
quiet—for a consideration, of course. But there are those who 
have resolved that Caballuco shall not stay quiet, and they are 
just the only people who have any great influence over him, namely 
Don Inocencio and Doiia Perfecta. These two have thoroughly 
made up their minds that there shall be a faccion formed in 
Orbajosa, and of that faccion Caballuco is the indispensable, the 
born, chief. He is brought one night to Dona Perfecta’s house 
(where various of the peasants of the neighbourhood, our friend 
Tio Licurgo, Tio Pasolargo, and José Estéban Romero, called 
Bejarruco, have united to meet the canon), and before he leaves 
has given his word to go out. The scene is too long for quotation 
entire, and extracts would fail to show with what skill the feelings 
of the bravo were played on ; how Dona Perfecta stung his pride, and 
Don Inocencio roused his fanaticism for a Church whose moral precepts 
he habitually disregarded, how the other countrymen played into 
their hands by showing how glad they would be to shoulder their 
guns, old as some of them are, if they only had a leader, till at last 
Ramos is lashed into fury, and with a great oath swears to draw 
the sword. His attitude as he does so fires the imagination of 
El Tio Licurgo, who, like a true Castilian, gives vent to his feelings 


-by quoting the old ballad of Reinaldos : 


*‘Nadie en Don Reinaldos toque 
Si quiere ser bien librado.” 


(Freely translated.) ‘ Let no man lay hand on Reinaldos if he wish to 
keep a whole skin.” 


Having given his word, Caballuco keeps it, and is soon at work 


-organising his faccion, summoning his trusty young men, and 


getting them together outside of the town. His change of attitude 
is soon known to Brigadier Batalla, who then proceeds to take the 
last precaution and seize everybody who is likely to be dangerous ; 
but owing to the “infamous temporising with the strong” so 
common in Spain (it is Perez Galdés who says it), Caballuco, the 
one really formidable man, is scarcely molested, while the weak 
are persecuted without pity. This folly produces its natural result. 
The revolt breaks out again in the district, though the military force 
in the town is too strong to be assailed. But before Caballuco 
leaves Orbajosa for the last time, passing in some mysterious way 
through the guards at the gates, he has avenged Dona Perfecta 
on her nephew, and brought her punishment on her head by the 
same act. ‘The crime which ruins Pepe and Rosario, turns Dona 
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Perfecta’s triumph into bitterness, and brings remorse to the canon, 
is the work of Maria Remedios, in her blind zeal for her son, Jacinto. 
She has been engaged for some time in spying upon Pepe, and has 
found out that he goes nightly to the garden of the house of 
Polentinos. His plan of action with Pinzon has fallen through, 
owing to the cowardice of his servant, and he is now thrown on his 
own resources. By ingenuity, helped by bribery, he has again con- 
trived to establish a communication with Rosario, and a night has 
been fixed for her escape from her mother’s house. On that very 
night Caballuco comes well armed and disguised to the canon’s house, 
to receive the contributions of the faithful which the worthy priest 
has collected to supply the sinews of war. He arrives just after a 
violent scene between Don Inocencio and Maria Remedios, in which 
the niece has accused the uncle of cowardice in withdrawing from his 
exertions to secure the hand of Rosario for Jacinto. For the canon, 
with your true Churchman’s readiness to believe the worst, has con- 
vinced himself, since the discovery of the interviews of the lovers, 
that the marriage is now a necessity. She, for her part, looks upon 
the whole thing as a caprice to be corrected in the old Spanish way 
by whipping the girl, and proposes to her uncle and Dona Perfecta to 
get rid of Pepe by what she vaguely describes as a “fright.” Both 
know well enough in their hearts what that means, and having 
some conscience, in private matters at least, at first refuse to help 
her. At last the canon, overcome by her clamour, consents so far as 
to ask Caballuco, when leaving his house that night, to accompany 
Maria Remedios to the house of Dona Perfecta. Somewhat un- 
willingly the guerrillero agrees, for he too suspects what the woman 
wants him to do, and though ready enough to fight, if he could 
do so without attracting attention and getting arrested, he will 
have nothing to do with stabbing Rey in the back. They leave 
the house of the canon, and Maria insists on watching Pepe as he 
comes out of the casino, and then following him. As she suspected, 
he enters the garden of Dona Perfecta’s house. Then Maria calls 
on Caballuco to follow him. The ruffian obeys, climbing the wall 
as Rey has fastened the door, and she runs to alarm Dona Perfecta. 
She arrives just as that lady, having found Rosario dressed at that 
late hour, has succeeded in terrifying the already half-mad girl 
into a confession of her intended flight. While her rage is at its 
height, she hears the voice of Maria Remedios warning her, and goes 
at once to the garden. Here she finds both Caballuco and Pepe. 
The sight of her enemy and her opportunity together overcome 
any scruple she may have had about bloodshed, and she calls on the 
bravo to kill—* Matale!” Pepe sees his peril and fires first, but, 
not having the skill of his foe, fires in vain, and instantly falls 
himself shot to death. The shot which kills Pepe finishes the 
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work of months of suffering in Rosario, and her reason breaks 
down for ever. 

Thus Doiia Perfecta, the canon, and Maria Remedios carried their 
point to their own damage. Maria has planned the murder in vain. 
The canon brings on himself by his consent a life-long remorse, 
and retires to a hermitage in Rome. Dona Perfecta is rid of her 
enemy, and of her well-loved child too. We have already said 
that she is the type of the old world in Spanish society, and in this 
too she represents its present position very truly. The storm which 
she and others like her let loose in Spain some eight years ago 
raged far and wide, bringing madness and death to hundreds of 
obscure sufferers. It succeeded in rendering futile much of what 
was good in the revolution of ’68, and did so at the expense of those 
who had hoped to profit by it. The desolate fields and starving 
peasantry of so large a part of Spain show how those who sowed the 
wind reaped the whirlwind. 


Davin Hannay. 





[ 343 ] 


Che Bells of Lymn. 


WueEN the eve is growing gray, and the tide is rolling in, 

I sit and look across the bay to the bonny town of Lynn; 
And the fisherfolks are near, 
But I wis they never hear 

The songs the far bells make for me, the bonny bells of Lynn. 


The folks are chatting gay, and I hear their merry din, 

But I look and look across the bay to the bonny town of Lynn; 
He told me to wait here 
Upon the old brown pier, 

To wait and watch him coming when the tide was rolling in. 


Oh, I see him pulling strong, pulling o’er the bay to me, 
And I hear his jovial song, and his merry face I see; 
And now! he’s at the pier, 
My bonny love and dear! 


And he’s coming up the sea-washed steps with hands out- 
stretched to me. 


O my love, your cheek is cold, and, your hands are stark and 
thin ! 
O hear you not the bells of old, the bonny bells of Lynn? 
O have you nought to say 
Upon our wedding day ? 
Love, hear you not the wedding bells across the bay of Lynn? 


O my lover, speak to me! and hold me fast, mine own! 
For I fear this rising sea, and these winds and waves that moan ! 
* * * * * 


But never a word he said! 
He is dead, my love is dead! 
Ah me! ah me! I did but dream: and I am all alone, 
Alone, and old, and gray: and the tide is rolling in; 
But my heart’s away, away, away, in the old graveyard at Lynn! 


Frep. E. WraTHeERxy. 





Henri Regnault. 


Ir was at the Paris Exhibition of the year 1869 that the whole 
artistic and fashionable world of the gay capital crowded round two 
pictures, the work of a young artist, who even by name was un- 
known to all but a small circle of intimate friends. One was a 
portrait of General Prim, just then named Dictator of Spain. The 
other a likeness of a Spanish lady in rose-colour dress and black 
“mantilla.” A well-known critic thus describes these two remarkable 
performances : 


“ The General is represented on horseback, bare-headed, checking his fiery 
steed, on the crest of a hill. The painting of the black Andalusian barb 
is as fine as anything ever done in equestrian portraiture. Behind the 
principal figure, a tumultuous crowd rush onward impetuously, waving 
standards and brandishing guns and swords. The whole composition con- 
stitutes rather an historical picture than a portrait. It is full of life and 
movement, and painted with extraordinary vigour and daring. The like- 
ness of the Spanish lady forms a complete contrast to the storm and 
strength of the former. On a light background is portrayed, with the 
utmost delicacy and refinement, a lovely woman’s face, finished like a 
miniature. The majesty of the one, and grace of the other, is surprising, 
when one remembers they are executed by the same hand.” 


Although the public, as a whole, could not be said to be equally 
enthusiastic, and some were rather troubled and perturbed at the 
audacity of the youthful genius who had appeared in their midst, 
still, none showed indifference to the display of such manifest talent ; 
and for a few weeks Henri Regnault’s name was in every mouth, and 
his pictures the great topic of conversation in every Parisian drawing- 
room. 

Meantime where was the artist, object of all this attention and 
discussion? Far away in the sunny south, revelling in the beauties 
of the Eternal City, utterly indifferent to the world’s praise or blame. 
He thus writes to his friend M. Cayalis on the 31st May 1869 : 


“You say I am not working enough! Wretch! Think you that what I 
show is all I have accomplished during the year? Do you imagine that 
my own art education, all the notes I take right and left, all the studies 
and experiments I make, are got through while I am asleep? You are 
afraid, then, that I shall be spoiled by my success! No, I don’t think 
I am any longer of an age to feel vapid satisfaction at a mere newspaper 
article or letter of congratulation. I trust that M. Henri Regnault, my 
master, will say to me some day in the future, ‘Come, old boy, I am 
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pleased with you at last. And, between ourselves, I cannot help hoping 
that same day is far distant, for I know I shall infallibly deteriorate 
from the moment I am satisfied with my own productions. I long to be 
in Morocco, Algiers, or Tunis. Iamrusting here. Rome gives me the im- 
pression now of a dark room lit by a night-light. I long for more sun. 
Why do you gainsay me? Well, I suppose we must not allow ourselves to 
think about it just now! I vow, however, that one of these days you and I 
shall embrace on the Pyramids, or in some Indian temple, at the top of 
one of those marble staircases, leading through tropical plants and heavily 
scented flowers to the sacred waters.” 


Henri Regnault, the second son of Victor Regnault (a distinguished 
member of the Academy of Sciences, and for twenty-five years 
director of the manufactory of Sevres), was born in Paris on the 30th 
October, 1843. From infancy he showed signs of the artistic talent 
that distinguished him in later life. Everything he saw around him 
he transferred to paper, refusing invariably to copy either from a 
drawing or a print. He thus acquired the power, exercised so 
remarkably afterwards, of portraying the movements and positions of 
almost every animal with the greatest accuracy and fidelity. As he 
grew older he spent all his holidays, and periods of convalescence from 
any childish illness, executing large sketches for finished pictures ; 
those done at the age of twelve of the battles of Issus, Arbelles, and 
Rocroi, which were shown at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, indicate an 
astonishing daring in composition and power of drawing. 

After distinguishing himself, and taking a high degree for pro- 
ficiency in classical studies, he left college in 1859, and was then 
free to follow the bent of his artistic genius. His father put him to 
work in the studio of a former pupil of Ingres, M. Lamothe. Here, 
the facility he displayed with his pencil was so great that he soon was 
permitted to paint in oils, and even admitted, in May 1862, to compete 
for the “ Prix de Rome.” The subject he chose was “The Mother of 
Coriolanus entreating him to spare Rome.” It did not gain the prize, 
but created a very favourable impression on the jury, who presented 
him with a special medal. He then undertook a large religious 
picture of the Entombment. He thus writes to a friend on the subject, 


showing that even at twenty years of age he comprehended artistic 
aims and aspirations : 


“Tam going to begin my great painting of the Entombment, of which 
you have seen the sketch. I have made all the studies for it from nature, 
and will have my canvas in two or three days. I am undertaking a 
gigantic performance, but think I shall be able to attain my end; the 
ardour and energy I feel ought to enable me to cope with Herculean 
difficulties. I see my picture in imagination, and it is superb. 

“I will not exhibit it to the public unless fully convinced it is good. 
The best rule to make is, never to submit a work to hostile criticism un- 
less you are satisfied with it yourself. As long as faults can be detected 
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they must be rectified until the result realises one’s best ideal. I will not 
be in a hurry, so that my judgment may have time to mature and lead the 
way, for it is the head and not the hand that ought to direct, and I feel 
sure it is impossible to make any progress in art unless the painter’s con- 
ceptions far surpass his mechanical power. I live a constant struggle 
against time, and, sad to say, am generally beaten.” 

“T work away like a slave,” he says in another letter, “ never stopping 
in spite of the fogs and darkness round me. If poets love winter and 
dreams by the fireside, we artists abhor all that is not light, blessed light! 
Beautiful sun! glorious heat which permits us to work in shirt-sleeves and 
slippers. We cannot paint with our feet on a ‘chaufferette” We must 
have freedom of movement and a clear sky. Perhaps at some future time 
in my wanderings I may be able to find a more equable climate than ours, 
where the vault of heaven will be always blue above me. ‘ Haine au gris!’ 
will henceforward be my war-cry.” 


At this period of his career began that crisis which all natures of 
any originality and strength have to undergo, when the leaven of 
young life, working within them, induces them to throw off the fetters 
of ancient habit and routine that have hitherto bound down their 


genius, and give it scope to respond to the impulse leading towards 
realism and life. 


“T know not,” he writes toa friend, “if I am beginning to understand the 
rich and infinite language of art better, but I seem tu hear it spoken all 
round me, and by everybody. I see beauty in a country road, or in a hill- 
side standing out against the sky, even in the blue of heaven reflected in 
the stream that runs besidea dirty Parisian street. Why can I not there- 
fore find the same elevated, divine sensations when my eyes are shut and 
not looking at what is round them? Then I only sev prosaic stiffness and 
want of symmetry. Artists and poets ought to be given abodes above the 
clouds ; where (while their rhapsodies last) they might forget everything 
and lose their identity in the pure ether around them. No disturbing in- 
fluence from the world should be allowed to enter, not a curl of earthly 
smoke should cloud their sky, only the faintest sound of church bells 
might penetrate at rare intervals amidst the harmonies of the infinite 
depths of blue. Why can one not from time to time cast off this tenement 
of clay, and be enabled to experience those sensations that are too delicate 
and subtle to pierce through the mortality that envelopes us! Yes, I 
endeavour to make progress, but I think I am going through a period of 
great mental sterility. I have no doubt you have felt the same. Entire 
worlds, before hidden, are revealing themselves ; the heavy clouds that hid 
the mountain tops are clearing away, illumining the shadows of the abyss. 
I feel as if I were being initiated into profound mysteries, which open 
vast horizons in art, and transport me into so pure and rarefied an atmo- 
sphere that I am almost suffocated, and my eyes blinded by the unaccus- 
tomed light. Still I believe I am expanding and advancing.” 


From this moment we see him continually at the Louvre, studying 
the works of Titian or Paul Veronese, and forming the project of 
copying the ‘Marriage in Cana of Galilee’ the size of the original. 
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The Venetian painter's splendour and stateliness had a peculiar 
fascination for him. 

In 1866 he again competed for the “ Prix de Rome,” choosing as 
the subject of his picture ‘ Thetis bringing Achilles the arms forged 
by Vulcan.’ He could not carry out the ideal he had formed for the 
goddess, and utterly discouraged, felt inclined to lay down his palette 
and brush and give up the contest in despair. The day of the 
decision was fast approaching, when the desponding artist, on going 
to spend an evening at the house of a friend, met a girl there 
whose expressive face and graceful appearance immediately inspired 
him. He hurriedly made a sketch of her, went home, and in twelve 
days the picture was j;repainted, sent in, and obtained the prize, 
Thetis being represented by the young lady. Having thus obtained 
what he had striven for during three years in vain, he allowed himself a 
holiday, and went for a tour in Brittany, whence he brought back 
some powerful sketches. But the wild scenery of that rock-bound 
coast was not adapted for the development of his genius. 

“ How can one be strong,” he laments, “in the face of such a 
waste of waters, under the influence of this terrible raging sea, 
beating against the rocks that have dared to defy the ocean, by 
opposing a dark and serried line to its tumultuous raging.” 

His soul hankered after the orange groves and soft breezes of the 
South, and these he was soon destined to enjoy, for, according to the 
Academy rules, having gained the Prix de Rome he was sent free of 
expense to the Eternal City. So, in the spring of the year 1867, we 
see him on his way, expressing his delight and describing his impres- 
sions in a series of fresh and brilliant letters, dashed off to his father 
and intimate friends at spare moments snatched from his work. They, 
in fact, constitute the sole information we possess of his artistic life 
and aims at this period. 

Rome disappointed him: his dreams had surpassed the reality ; he 
found the Forum small and contracted. 


“ How could those conquerors, those giant heroes, find room to pass 
under such triumphal arches, without crushing against the walls the 
trophies and troops of slaves attached to their chariots. Think of the 
battlements of Nineveh, where twenty-five chariots could go abreast, and 
those ancient Indian temples, piled up fifteen stories high, with their 
hundreds of steps and bands of priests, where whole populations came to 
worship. I cannot imagine Cesar or Marius ascending to the Capitol by 
the narrow, unimposing road we are told is the Via Sacra.” 


Even St. Peter's did not console him, or seem grand enough 
when seen near. But there was one artistic achievement, which 


certainly realised his highest conceptions. The roof of the Sistine 
Chapel. 


\ 
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“It is a marvel of marvels,” he exclaims. “In general disposition and 
arrangement it is prodigious! Intone it is soft, harmonious, and powerful, 
but has almost the effect of a nightmare on one’s senses. It gives a shock, 
like falling from a great height. Itis too magnificent! After having 
seen it, a feeling of exhaustion came over me, instead of the joy and 
pleasure intercourse with the great masters generally gives.” 


“For me,” he says elsewhere, “ Michael Angelo is a god one dreads 
to touch, for fear fire should come out of him and burn one up.” 
But what he enjoyed most were his walks and rides in the 


country round Rome. He thus describes a sunset seen from the 
heights of Tusculum : 


“The ‘ Campagna,’ stretched away in front of us, with Rome in the 
distance. A little to the left shone the sea; then came Monte Cavo, with © 
the picturesque village of Rocca di Papa, clambering in tiers one above 
the other up the mountain side; still further to the left stretched the 
Albanian hills, whilst to the right lay the Sabine range, with their 
splendid outline firm and accentuated as steel. As the sun got nearer the 
horizon, the trees covering the sides of Monte Cavo took the colour almost 
of crimson velvet, the plain was bathed in roseate light, and the portion of 
the mountains in shadow turned a brilliant sapphire blue. The sea glowed 
as if on fire, and great clouds loomed heavy overhead. It was superb! I 
now understand why the theatres of the ancients were so devoid of decora- 
tion. What could man do in the face of this wonderful nature but lay 
down his brush an make the landscape his background.” 


He pays a visit to Liszt at the request of a friend, who had sent 
him one of his compositions to submit to the criticising eye of the 
great musician, and thus writes of him: 


“ He received me with the most charming amiability. I rather trembled 
as I rang the bell, and although under the protection of a friend, who had 
already been presented to him, my heart beat as if I were on the point of 
being ushered into a dentist’s consulting-room. I began stuttering and 
stammering—Monseigneur, Monsignor, Monsieur l Abbé, Maéstro, &c., &c., 
but he immediately put me at my ease by the dignity and simplicity of 
his manner. I ceased to tremble, and soon saw in the ferocious black- 
haired individual nothing but an enthusiastic, real artist, and a devoted 
friend of Camilles. He spoke to me of him with an admiration that 
seemed thoroughly genuine. He read over the ‘ Veni Creator’ while I 
was there, stopping every now and then to praise it. He then played, 
with all his fantastic power and energy, some bits from his own symphonies 
of Dante and St. Francis, and invited me to come and see him any Friday 
I liked. I had always imagined he was a ‘poseur,’ but have changed my 
opinion, and was, on the contrary, profoundly impressed by his genius, 
charm, and good looks.” 


Meantime our young artist was heaping up stores of knowledge 
and experience, though not actually doing any work. He writes 
accounts to his father and grandmother of expeditions to Tivoli, 
luncheons eaten in the ancient Temple of the Sibyl, visits to the 
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villas outside Rome, with their “beautiful woods and fountains,” all 
described with a vitality and grace impossible to give an idea of in 
short extracts. Hearing there is a possibility of an eruption of 
Vesuvius he rushes off with a friend to Naples, where he is completely 
fascinated by the beauties around him. He writes from Sorrento: 


“IT am in Paradise! What mornings, what days, and, above all, what 
nights! If you only could see the Bay of Naples reflecting the moon and 
stars, with the outline of Vesuvius in the distance! The calm!;the silence! 
only broken every now and then by the sighing of the sea, which runs up, 
and dies in a ripple at our feet.” 


If he goes on an expedition to Ostia duck-shooting, he misses all his 
‘birds, he is so absorbed by the natural charms around him. 


“The lakes stretch a great distance in the midst of vast plains, bounded 
on the horizon by the Sabine and Albanian hills, and nearer at hand by 
forests of stone pines that skirt the sea-shore. Nothing is finer than the 
effect of these sombre, giant masses mirrored in calm, clear water, which 
reflects also the blue of heaven, giving it the brilliancy of precious 
stones. Never did I feel further removed from civilisation, or more 
isolated than in the midst of the reeds which encircle the banks like a 
ring of gold. The primitive appearance of our little boats, the wild and 
woebegone expression of our oarsmen, added to the illusion. It was one 
of those days that will long remain imprinted on my memory.” 


In the middle of December 1867, after a flying visit to Paris, he 
returned to Rome, and set to work on his picture of Judith and 
Holofernes. But his health broke down, and after struggling in vain 
against malaria and weakness, he was at last obliged to accept the 
doctor’s verdict, and leave the fever-weighted air of the ancient city. 

He immediately turned his steps towards Spain, the country of his 
dreams, and his abode (with the exception of the short interval spent 
at Tangiers) for the short space of life still left him. Here he for 
the first time was destined to make acquaintance with the works of 
Velasquez and Murillo, who exercised a less overwhelming effect on 


his mind than Michael Angelo, and led him to the true cultivation of 
his powers. 


“There are pictures all round us,” he cries, “in this enchanted land. 
In the cathedral at Burgos we saw some admirable groups of beggars. 
Oh, Velasquez! you are omnipresent here! your tones of colour, in all 
their purity and clearness, abound in every corner and street! What a 
painter! ‘Dio mio!’ No one ever accomplished anything before his 
time except Titian and Tintoretto. What colour! what charm! what 
originality and facility of execution! What a pity he did not devote his 
marvellous talent and astounding power to more elevating themes! The 
impression would be incredible of a dramatic or pathetic subject painted 
with the same truth and simplicity in attitude and colour, devoid of 
forced effects, apparent sacrifices, or any of the wire-pulling which has 
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become traditional, and which is supposed to be the curriculum all art 
students must undergo. May I be executed if I do’ not make leagues 
of progress at Madrid! I have begun a copy of one of the great master’s 
pictures. If we wait for political events to settle down before we start on 
our travels, it is more than probable I shall have plenty of time to do 
other work. We paint every day from half-past eight in the morning to 
six in the evening, for Signor Madrazo permits us to come before the 
museum opens, and we do not leave until it shuts.” 


On the morning of the 29th of September, after going, as was their 
wont, to the gallery, and working quietly for about two hours, they 
observed a young artist deadly pale, whispering something to one of 
his companions, and suddenly everyone shut his paint-box. The 
custodians took off their uniforms and appeared in plain clothes. In 
a few moments there was not a creature left in the place. They went 
down to the “concierge,” the doors were shut, Madrid was in a state 
of revolution. The young artists hastened home to leave their 
painting materials, and then sallied out to watch the course of events. 
For a few days they were thrown into the midst of the insurrection 
which deprived Isabella of her throne, and sent the Bourbons for 
some years out of Spain. The friends did not waste their oppor- 
tunities. “ We make sketches on every side,” writes Henri. “ Madrid 
is full of superb pictures, with its mixture of squalor and splendour, 


tapestries and flags.” 
A little further on he tells his father : 


“Tam to do a portrait of Prim; it will be interesting work. He is the 
man just now in Spain. Wanted—a king. Do you know of one by 
chance? If so, despatch him here. He must be stupid, ugly, and have 
no political opinions or intelligence. Existence tin Spain is delightful, 
and is not nearly appreciated at its real value. It is a mine of wealth for 
a painter, putting out of the question the country and {its inhabitants. 
The old Spanish masters seem more useful from an instructive point of 
view than unapproachable giants like Michael Angelo or Raphael. They 
admit you into their intimacy ; they show you nature in all her simplicity 
and dignity; they do not attempt to hide the means they use, and ask 
nothing better than to initiate the tyro into the mysteries of art, and 
allow him to worship without crushing his soul with their sublime 
contempt. They have used the everyday light of the world, and thought 
beggars as well as kings worthy of their brush. Cripples, dwarfs, children, 
everything is useful, nothing rejected as vile or coarse. You have only to 
take your choice out of what they offer. There is no onesided or distorted 
view of nature imparted, and their work might have been done to-day, 
and no one would say it was out of date or oldfashioned. 

“Our great difficulty has been to persuade the gipsies to sit to us. For 
a long time they would only consent to tell our fortunes, and then went 
away, but yesterday at last we induced three to pass the day at the ‘atelier.’ 
Wemade a study of them ; they are splendid. One of them is expecting to 
become a mother. I am to be godfather to the baby, which is to come 
into the world in the month of January. I should like to assist at a 
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gipsy festival now I am one of the family. Our three friends of to-day 
promised to bring two more to-morrow. I hope they will give us letters 
of introduction to their relations in Andalusia, so that we may be well 
received there next year.” 

“ We went,” he says further on, “a day or two ago to see the future 
mother, under the guidance of the honest fellow her husband, who showed 
us the way to the little suburb outside Madrid inhabited exclusively by 
gipsies. It was night. We entered a long one-storied house. divided 
into several compartments; each family occupies one. A charcoal fire 
was lit on the floor in the middle of the room. On one side were the 
mattresses on which they sleep. All the occupants sat in a circle 
warming themselves, the children perfectly naked. The donkeys passed 
freely backwards and forwards, eating the straw that was scattered 
about.” 


Thus we find him making experience of every phase and form of 
life. Leaving his gipsy surroundings, he enters into all the fashion- 
able gaieties of the Carnival. He describes some of the scenes they 
were spectators of with a graphic pen. 


‘One afternoon, all the Prado, on the side of the Retiro and close to 
the Alcala gate, was covered with rows of chairs, the occupants of which 
could only be compared to a brilliant flower-bed, with their parasols 
clustered together. Under each of these many-hued mushrooms glowed a 
pair of bright black eyes, however plain the rest of the face might be. 
There are very few women in Madrid also who as a rule do not boast a 
clear olive complexion that harmonises with a surrounding of divers 
colours. Still, nothing is so admirable a set-off as the mantilla, and 
thanks be to goodness, they are coquettish enough not entirely to forsake 
this for the artificial flowers and humming-birds of your Parisian hats. 
This is a country of strong contrasts. As the crowd were returning from 
the Carnival, the sound of a bell was heard coming down the ‘ Carrera 
San Geromimo’; it was the last sacrament being carried by the priest to a 
dying man. Immediately, according to Spanish custom, all the populace 
went down on their knees, and nothing could be imagined more grotesque 
than to see the masks, with their camel’s heads, monkey faces, and devil’s 
tails, cast themselves piously on the earth. But let me take you away 
from all the gay crowd at about eleven o’clock at night into one of the wine 
shops in the Calle de Toledo, little dens frequented by the common 
people and ‘torreros.’ Sit down with us, and take what these courteous 
fellows, with their bright-coloured handkerchiefs and embroidered jackets, 
offer so hospitably. They pass their glasses, and after you have done 
them the honour of drinking, they will put it to their lips too. Listen to 
Lola while she sings with her soft mellow contralto one or two gipsy 
dirges, or a love song, with its long-drawn sighs and monotonous rhythm, 
to which the guitar makes such an exquisite accompaniment. Then 
‘hdla! héla! héla! they jump up, clapping their hands. A handsome 
‘picador’ begins to dance, showing his white teeth, and throwing himself 
from side to side, while he holds the silk scarf tied round his loins. f And 
when that is over, to bed! for we have ‘ work to do to-morrow.’ ” 


It is curious how, amidst this life of amusement and occupation, one 
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continually recurring thought comes back with sad persistence, as 
though a presentiment of his fate hung over him. 


“ What I would give to read the future, and find written there the 
certainty of accomplishing what I want to do! If I could say to myself, 
‘In two or three years’ time you will return laden with materials, you will 
have acquired plenty of knowledge, and you will have twenty-five years 
given you to make use of them.’ Ah! then all would be well; but to die 
on the road! never to reach the goal! that is what weighs on me like lead.” 


A sudden stop was put to his enjoyment in the brilliant Spanish 
capital by the discourteous way in which Prim treated him on the 
subject of his portrait, which he came to see, and declared in a 
haughty, brusque manner, was not a good likeness, or to his taste. 
Regnault, in consequence, left Madrid in disgust, taking the portrait 
with him. “TI travelled third class,” he exclaims, in the bitterness of 
his heart. ‘If there had been a sixth class compartment on the 
railway I would have taken it, so humiliated did I feel.” 

After shaking the dust of Madrid off his feet, he made up his mind 
at last to carry out his project of visiting the ancient palace of the 
Moors; and on the 12th of September, 1869, we find him and his 
brother in art, George Clairin, revelling in the artistic and natural 
beauties of Granada. Everything he had seen up to that time 
seemed effaced from his memory; the Alhambra completely fascinated 
his imagination. He passed days amidst its enchantments, working 
incessantly, as he tells his friends. He is absorbed painting water- 
colours of fantastic difficulty. 


“T wish I could put into words what I think of Granada, queen of 
cities, with its turquoise sky, rose-colour towers, and its golden, silver, and 
jewelled Alhambra. For several days I could not do a stroke of work. I 
saw nothing but fire round me. What artists these Moors were! 

“We are living close to the palace. A stately avenue of trees leads 
from us to it. All around us is perfect in foliage, climate, and colour ; in 
a word, a dream of happiness! an Arabian Night’s tale! Since our 
arrival there has not been the smallest cloud on our horizon, not even a 
mist between us and the intense blue of heaven. The Alhambra is 
certainly magnificent. I spend hours every day deciphering the transla- 
tions of the verses of the Koran, that are written in all directions on the 
walls.” 


The news referring to the success of his picture of Judith and 
Holofernes, reached him faintly from Paris. He could not under- 
stand the enthusiasm, so emphatically expressed by the Parisians, for 
his productions. In the midst of such natural and artistic beauties 
the favourable opinion of his fellow-citizens, which it had once been 
his highest ambition to obtain, seemed of no account. The view from 
the Alhambra, the panorama of mountains round, and the immense 
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plain of the Vega stretching away in the blue distance, were all- 
sufficing. 


“Life was too short,” as he says, “to read stupid papers. One must 
keep all one’s eyesight for art. In our beautiful enchanted palace up 
here, where we are so tranquil and happy, no rumour of revolution even 
troubles us. We allow discussion and fighting to go on in the world, 
whilst we do homage to the genius of these old Moors, discovering every 
day new splendours and greater wonders and beauty of design. Divine 
Alhambra! whose walls in the morning are emerald, by day pearl, and at 
sunset amethyst and gold. We wait every evening until the moon comes 
out, and after she has lit up the delicate tracery work, and put to sleep 
the genii and phantoms who haunt this marvellous fairy palace, we take 
our leave, regretfully turning round at every step, unable to take our 
eyes off the rose-colour marble columns that at certain moments take the 
mother-of-pearl! flesh tint of a lovely goddess.” 


The only interest the two friends took in the revolution then going 
on in Spain, arose from the fact of its delaying the arrival of their 
luggage, containing oil paints and canvas, and thus preventing the 
execution of all the wonderful pictures they saw in imagination. 
Little did they then foresee the political events that were destined to 
wake them rudely out of their bliss, touching all nearest and dearest 
to their hearts, and dissipating the radiant visions around them with 
the icy breath of sadness and despair. Well might they say they 
could discern no cloud on the bright blue sky of Spain ; but there was 
one looming on the northern horizon, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
that was destined ere long to overshadow the heavens, chasing the 
brightness and sunshine out of their lives. 

With the restlessness and energy of his nature, Henri, now that 
he had become acquainted with the works of the Moors in Spain, felt 
impelled to study them also in Africa. So his next letters are dated 
from Tangiers, where the festival of Rhamadan was in course of 
celebration ; and he soon saw enough to convince him that a lengthened 
residence in the old African town would be of great advantage 
artistically. His pockets were full of money, as he had just sold his 
picture of “Saléme” toa dealer for £560. He therefore took a 
studio, and wrote to his friend George Clairin, to Granada, telling 
him he must come over. And there they set up house together, 
decorating the interior in the style of their beloved Alhambra, painting 
the walls themselves. 


“T shall certainly do my work for the Exhibition here. Iam twenty times 
better and happier than in Rome, with its oppressive atmosphere and 
theatrical-looking models. Our rooms are covered, couches and floor, 
with Eastern carpets. We have become quite Moorish in our habits and 
customs; always leave our slippers atthe door. No chairs are allowed in 
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the establishment; all European ugliness is strictly prohibited. Our 
domestics consist of Lagraine, my servant, who superintends the prepara- 
tion of colours and canvas, photography and carpentry; Nana, our cook, 
and Ali Pata, my groom, asmall, shrivelled-up monstrosity of fifty, as ugly 
as he is intelligent. Besides these we have an Arab boy who does all the 
marketing and out-door work, and, to complete the establishment, a lovely 
Moorish girl, who not only ‘ poses’ to us herself, but brings her friends too. 
Imagine the picture we have around us when we ascend to the balcony at the 
top of our abode, the snow-white town, descending in terraces to the sea, 
like a staircase of marble steps. All the flat roofs covered with groups of 
Moorish women and negresses, seated on carpets or standing about, 
hanging out their washing on cords stretched across. The combination 
made by their yellow turbans, silver embroidered petticoats, and rose- 
colour or green handkerchiefs, is wonderful. At last, in truth, we see the 
East. I will so impregnate myself with beauty and light, that I need not 
be afraid of returning to our dull, every-day world, and forgetting the 
experiences I have made here. When I live in Paris again, I shall only 
have to shut my eyes to summon up Moors, fellahs, Hindoos, enchanted 
palaces, golden plains, azure lakes, in fact all the East. Oh, blessed, thrice 
blessed light! They tell me it is better to entrust the Saléme (which I am 
sending off) to a cockle-shell of a sailing vessel, than to a Spanish railway. 
I forget the story: look it up for me. The moment is chosen immediately 
after Saléme has danced before Herod, which will explain the tossed hair 
and short dress.” 


The appearance of this work in the Paris salon was the artistic 
event of the year. The idea was an entirely new one. There was 
no composition, no story told; it simply depended on extraordinary 
execution for the effect produced. The charge of sensuality was 
brought against it, and here certainly we think Regnault must plead 
guilty ; but was it not the fault of the age in which he lived, and the 
people for whom he painted? Both the artist and his countrymen 
required purifying of the great national sin of materialism in a fire 
such as no country ever went through before. He was destined, alas! 
to succumb, carrying with him all the unfulfilled promises of his 
youth, and all the possibilities his admirers prophesied for him. Of 
the charge of seeking to startle by selecting original and bizarre 
subjects, he defends himself indignantly. 


“T have no intention of revolutionising or dazzling the public mind. It 
would be a blunder to attempt it, and I hope you do not believe me capable 
of such want of enlightenment. I paint whatever comes into my head, 
and appears to me simple and natural. If my critics profess to think I try 
to ape eccentricity, I cannot prevent their doing so. Remember, I am left 
to my own inspirations here, I see no other artistic work, and follow, 
uninfluenced, my personal sentiment and manner of seeing things. I 
dare say, however, it is true that I do not give sufficient solidity and depth 
of tone. The fact is, I paint in the midst of brilliant sunshine, and am 
accustomed to see figures on a background of dead white, which most 
likely has induced me to use a wrong keynote in the pervading colour. I 
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have no doubt I am off the right path altogether. Do write to me, and 
say sincerely what you think of the picture I now send.” 


He had a magic power of putting the sunshine amidst which he 
lived upon his canvas. Can we not all of us remember turning in 
from the murky atmosphere of the London streets to a small dark 
gallery in Bond Street, and standing astonished opposite the ‘ Execu- 
tion without Judgment,’ dazzled by the light and luminousness of 
the sky, and sunlit marble steps, at the foot of which lay the decapitated 
figure, the red blood running down and staining the whiteness of the 
staircase ? It was the work of a young Titian, playing with the gifts 
the gods had bestowed upon him. 

The announcement of the declaration of war fell like a thunderbolt 
from a cloudless sky upon the two friends, shivering their bright 
dreams into fragments; destroying the peace and happiness of 
the life they were leading amidst the picturesque and artistic sur- 
roundings of their African home. Like the rest of their countrymen, 
they at first expected to hear of nothing but triumph and victory ; all 
the more cruel, therefore, was their disappointment and grief when 
the news of the disasters and misfortunes that befell the French 
arms reached them. They had no longer any heart to paint, and 
spent their whole time awaiting the arrival of the steamer from 
Gibralter with the last papers and telegrams, or rushing off to official 
headquarters to learn more accurate information. When the news 
got very bad they made up their minds to hasten to the aid of their 
unfortunate country. Regnault writes: “We are off, father. We 
must return home and learn to handle heavier tools than the pallet 
and brush; France has need of all her sons to aid her in her vast 
distress.” 

Towards the middle of September he and his friend Clairin reached 
Paris, trembling lest they should find it already invested, and all 
possibility of entrance cut off. Those who had known Regnault 
before were struck by the difference that three years had wrought 
in him. Their memory was that of an enthusiastic young student, 
full of charm but reckless and wild, They found the same enthusiasm 
restrained and keptin check. The same charm considerably enhanced 
by the moral improvement effected in heart and mind. He was 
now matured, serious, having placed his affections high, and above 
those affections his duty and honour. He enrolled himself at first in 
a batallion of “ Franc-Tireurs,” but yielded shortly afterwards to the 
persuasions of his friends, and entered the ranks of the National 
Guard. A feeling of devotion animated him, and gave him that 
naive and sublime confidence which supported the brave defenders of 
Paris to the last. Amidst all the stress and bustle of war, how- 
ever, his heart turned often to his work and his sunny home at 
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Tangiers. Seventeen days before his death he writes to a friend at 
Gibraltar : 


“T do not know if you ever received the letter I sent you by balloon-post 
six weeks ago. I was then on the point of starting for the front with 
Clairin, and have been kept here for a month doing duty in the advanced 
posts, sleeping in the snow on the frozen earth, or on a lake of half-thawed 
mud, sometimes with not a thing to eat, but obliged to march every day 
twelve hours, knapsack on back—fasting : in fact, all the delights of active 
warfare—in a severe winter campaign. We slept under a tent at the foot 
of Mont-Valérien, exposed to the most violent and cutting wind during 
the three coldest nights of the year, the thermometer marking fifteen to 
seventeen degrees below zero. Several men were frozen to death. It was 
a sore trial for all, but almost unbearable for me, who had passed three 
winters in a warm climate. Let us hope our sufferings will be of some 
avail. We get no news from outside, and have no idea how things are 
going. My father has been a prisoner ever since the beginning of the 
siege, and I have had no news of him for the last three or four months. 
The population of Paris are very calm, they bear the deprivations they 
have to undergo with extraordinary patience. Noone complains; all have 
become resigned, and only ask as a reward good news of the fighting in the 
provinces, and the joy of taking part in the last struggle that is destined to 
deliver Paris. Be good enough to look after Legraine, my servant, and 
see if he is still at Tangiers; if not, ascertain who is taking care of my 
studio. In case I should die in this war, M. Clairin (George’s father) 
possesses a paper in which my last wishes are written, and he is authorised 
to repay any disbursements made by you or others.” 


And yet, though he faced death thus calmly, he had every reason to 
be enamoured of life. Since his return a marriage he had long 
wished for had been decided on, and whenever he could snatch a 
moment from military duties they were spent with his betrothed. 
But the darkness of the political horizon dimmed the brightness even 
of his personal future; he could not hold up against the pervading 
feeling of gloom; he went through the regular routine of his life 
with the same persevering precision and heroism, but all the energy 
of trust and confidence had gone. 

He kept a journal during his long nights of vigil at his post, in 
which we can see how this sadness weighed on him. 


“We have lost a great many of the rank and file,” he writes; “the gaps 
must be filled, and with better, stronger men. This ought to be a lesson 
to us. We must not permit ourselves to be enervated by a life of easy 
pleasure. Existence for its own sake is no longer possible. A short time 
ago it was the fashion to believe in nothing but enjoyment, but to-day 
the Republic calls on us to lead a pure, honourable, serious life, and to 
offer up our souls and bodies on the altar of our country, and in a more 
extended sense as a sacrifice in the cause of emancipated humanity.” 


As a common soldier, Regnault had.shirked none of the duties of 
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his position. His captain, struck by his zeal, intelligence, and courage, 
offered him promotion. Regnault declined the honour, however, and 
gave his reasons in an admirably simple, patriotic letter. He says in 
one paragraph : 


“Perhaps the qualities of coolness and submission which you are 
pleased to acknowledge I possess, might, thanks to your instruction, 
have made me a passable officer. But I am afraid that my very small 
experience in military affairs might expose me to the necessity of re- 
ceiving instruction from those of a lower grade than myself who would be 
more worthy and capable of filling the position. My example, therefore, 
will be of more avail than my commands. I have decided to undergo 
the fatigues and trials of the profession without faltering, to be always 
well to the front, and so encourage those of my comrades who might 
be inclined to hesitate. In me you have a good soldier, do not lose 
him for the sake of making an inferior officer.” 


Regnault was killed in the performance of his duty, at Bougival, on 
the 19th of January, struck down by almost the last shot fired under 
the walls of Paris. The mobilised battalions of the National Guard 
had received an order to attack the Prussians entrenched behind the 
walls of the park of Bougival. The French soldiers fought heroically 
all day, but to no effect. When evening came the command to retire 
was given. 

Amongst those whose fate was uncertain was Henri Regnault. His 
comrades had seen him lingering behind, and implored him to come 
on with them. “TI only want to fire off my last cartridges, and will 
join you directly,” answered the brave young voice through the smoke 
and twilight. It was the last ever seen or heard of him. The news 
of his disappearance was known that night in Paris. All, however, 
were unwilling to believe he was killed. George Clairin set himself 
at dawn next day to seek his friend on the field of battle, but in vain, 
and it was only on the 22nd of January that the body was recognised 
amongst the dead brought to the cemetery of Pere-la-Chaise for 
burial. The effect the confirmation of his sad fate caused in Paris 
was most remarkable. Although suffering under the humiliation of 
a vast national disaster, there were tears left to shed for the loss of 
him who had died so bravely fighting in her cause. The funeral 
service was read on the eve of the capitulation of the capital, the 
solemn silence being only broken at rare intervals by the boom of the 
cannon on the distant ramparts. 

Henri’s family were absent, ignorant even of his sad fate; but a 
wreath of white lilac that lay on his coffin testified there was one who 
mourned more deeply and hopelessly than even father, brother, or 
sisters. All the artistic and literary world were present also to do 
their young comrade honour; for in those cultivated circles, where 
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art reigns supreme and is a portion of the national life and pride, they 
felt a ray of brightness had departed, and that the angel of death had 
indeed dealt them a cruel blow. Although he had only exhibited a 
few works, all had felt, with the appreciative sensibility of their race, 
that there was the promise of a great artist in the brave bright spirit 
that had been snatched from amongst them. And so, during the 
cruel sad months that followed, the great city shed many a tear on 
his grave, chanted many a poem in his honour, and enshrined his 


memory for ever in her great beating heart, amongst those of her best- 
loved and most gifted children. 
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AX Drawn Bet. 


(To A. D.) 





At Bath, when great Beau Nasa was King, 
There happened once a curious Thing. 
A Beauty, Betty Clare by name, 
Set all the Dandies’ hearts aflame. 
Nay, Elders, as they sipped the Waters, 
Preferred her to their grown-up Daughters ; 
And what is even stranger still, 
Her Rivals showed her no Ill-will;— 
In short, so potent was her Charm 
That not a Woman wished her Harm. 
The oddest thing is still to tell— 
"Twas at Sir Humphry’s it befell. 
One day Sir Humphry gave a Turtle 
To Astley Coates and the MacWhirtle, 
And half a dozen Bucks beside, 
Whose Names need scarce be specified ; 
Suffice to say no smarter Beaux 
E’er staked a Guinea at E. 0.; 
And all agreed to praise the Air, 
The Dress, the Wit, of Betty Clare. 
Only Sir Humphry was in doubt; 
But then, Sir Humphry had the Gout. 
He said, as from his damson Cuff 
He flicked some Particles of Snuff, 
“T quite allow her Face is Fair, 
I like the Colour of her Hair, 
And much applaud her Disregard 
Of Powder, Patches, Rouge, and Lard. 
She has a Style, is finely bred, 
And like a Deer she holds her Head; 
Her voice is soft, and sweet, and clear, 
Her Wit like—What-d’ye-call-em’s Spear, 
A Touch, and all Disguise is down ; 
Beneath the Spark appears the Clown. 
And yet—and yet—” (He tapped his Box 
And wisely shook his powdered Locks)— 
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“She has one Fault with all her Grace, 
She never looks you in the Face.” 
“ What! what!” cried half a dozen Tongues. 
“A shame! a shame!” “Pray save your lungs,” 
Sir Humphry said. “Just think a minute, 
And then you'll own there’s Something in it. 
You praised her. Scarce a thing that’s hers 
Escaped her gallant Worshippers. 
Her Nose, her Chin, her Hand, her Waist, 
With some sweet Epithet was graced. 
You even praised her Négligée, 
And how she sipped her Dish of Tea. 
Egad! I think that she was sent 
To make you Dandies eloquent. 
But yet, I marked with some Surprise, 
That no one spoke about her Eyes. 
Come, tell their Colour, if you can, 
And J shall be a wiser Man.” 
He spoke, but there were no Replies. 
“ What was the Colour of those Eyes ? ”— 
Which surely had not idle been ; 
Although, perchance, not fully seen. 
They all recalled the Looks of Love 
They'd wasted in the Orange-Grove, 
How they had tracked the pretty Maid 
From Barton Fields to South Parade; 
How firmly, when they passed, they found 
Her Eyelids settled'on the Ground, 
How, when they grew a little bolder, 
And turned, they saw—the neatest—Shoulder. 
And some remembered sudden Flashes 
Shot bright between long silken Lashes ; 
A Glance diverted from a Book, 
A smile made sweeter by a Look. 
What Eyes! Sure Hebe’s own were duller! 
But still—what was—what was the Colour ? 
“They're Black,” at last MacWhirtle cried. 
And Astley would have said he lied; 
But stopped and stammered, “I should say 
That they were either Blue or Gray, 
But Light they are.” Then with a Frown 
Another swore that they were Brown. 
“You might as well have called them Red. 
They’re Violet,” another said. 
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Then Words grew high, and Tempers short. 

Sir Humphry chuckled at the Sport, 
Till fearing it might end in Blows 
He thought it right to interpose. 

“My Friends,” he said, “I plainly see, 
To-day, at least, you'll not agree; 
To-morrow you may find it clear, 

And I propose that we meet here. 

Who'll back his colour?” “I, for one,” 
MacWhirtle said. The Knight said, “ Done.” 
“T, too,” said Coates, and nothing loth, 

Sir Humphry smiled, and booked them both 
For Fifty Pound. Then all the rest 

Cried out, “I, too,” as if possest. 

But calm Sir Humphry, with a grin, 
Gently declined to take them in. 

They parted, and they met again. 
MacWhirtle’s face showed signs of Pain, 
And Coates’, of Joy. Full soon they burst 
Out with their Tales, MacWhirtle first : 

“In sooth, I’ve little, Sir, to say. 

I went to work a foolish Way. 

Two steps from here I met a Coach, 
And in it who but Andrew Roach. 

To him I plainly told my Need. 

He said, ‘I'll prove a Friend indeed. 

I know her Brother passing well, 

Both he and I at Trowbridge dwell. 
Jump in. To-night he comes to sup; 
And in a Trice we'll clear it up.’ 

We went, and found our Bird had flown 
To Melksham, so we supped alone. 

We followed after Breakfast. Then 

We found he’d left for Bath at Ten. 
And here, at last, we closed the Chace; 
Just now we met him Face to Face, 

But strange to say, this precious Brother 
Can’t tell one Colour from another. 

I'm sure they’re Black, but still must say, 
I know no more than yesterday.” 

Then Coates: “I called and found her out, 
I caught her at the Hardwick’s Rout. 

I found her so surrounded then, 
I scarce could see her for the Men; 
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But knowing that she left to-day, 
I thought it time to make my Hay. 
Two mortal Hours I had to wait, 
Before I got a Téte-a-téte ; 
But then, O what a Talk we had, 
Gay, playful, sentimental, sad. 
Our Subjects would a Volume fill— 
We talked of Basset and Quadrille. 
We talked of Minuets and Buns, 
Of Country Dances, Sally-Lunns ; 
And then we took a bookish Turn, 
And spoke of Young’s ‘ Complaint, and Sterne, 
And then of Folly and the Fashions, 
Of all the Arts and all the Passions, 
Of Taste, of Cupid and his Wings ;— 
I fear I said some foolish Things; 
But straight as I the Theme forsook, 
She quickly brought me back to Book. 
And now and then her Eyes she raised, 
And in my Face quite frankly gazed, 
As if to read if what I said 
Came from the Heart or from the Head, 
And once, surprised with sudden Feeling, 
She turned them sweetly to the Ceiling. 
In short—’twas Modesty, I found, 
That makes her Eyes so love the ground. 
In short, Sir Knight, that Fault you named 
Is one for which she can’t be blamed. 
In short——” 

“Tis long, Sir!—You forget,” 
Sir Humphry cried, “about the Bet! 
Her Eyes—their Colour.” As he spoke 
Young Astley jumped as if awoke. 
“Her Eyes—of course, I ought to know; 
I saw them straight before me—so. 
Their Colour—well, upon my word, 
The Fact is—really quite absurd. 
They were so bright and kind and true, 
I never thought about their Hue.” 
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A Peculiar Position.” 





Scene.—Somewhere, anywhere, on the North Devon coast, where 
crimson headlands, purple and golden with heather and glowing gorse, 
stretch away in lines of undulating beauty; where the blue sea 
gloriously reflects a bluer sky ; where the snowy-sailed fishing-boats 
rock to and fro like children too light-hearted to keep still; whilst 
showy-winged sea-gulls chase one another and the fussy little steam- 
boats, surely simply for the joy of flying through the quivering 
September atmosphere ! 

As for the dramatis persone—they are but two at present, and 
can speak for themselves as they stand on one of these headlands 
commanding sea, sky, and cliff unlimited, learning, perhaps for the 
first time in their twenty and twenty-five years of life, what a divine 
gift is beauty in form and colour. 

It was like coming into another world, as the younger of them had 
just remarked. 

“Isn’t it jolly ? Ideclare I never saw anything to beat this!” which 
was not unlikely, considering that the boy had never left the shady 
precincts of Bloomsbury save for an annual run down to Ramsgate 
or Margate, surrounded by a goodly array of baby-relations and 
bandboxes. 

“This is grand, Jack, just look at that purple and gold-coloured 
headland, and the blue sea just divided from the red rock by that 
little frothy fringe of foam ?” 

“Look at Lorelei!” observed Leslie, vaguely. 

“Fish, flesh, or fowl ?” 

“Fiend, if anything. You know the young woman who sat on a 
rock regardless of conventionalities, combing her golden hair with a 
golden comb, to the delight of the passing fishermen.” 

“Extravagant young person—she must have been an heiress; but 
your Lorelei up yonder seems to have dyed her locks to an inky 
darkness. Do you feel inclined to play the fisherman and ascend the 
heights for a nearer view?” 

“No; the fishers approached from the sea, and met an uncomfort- 
able end ; besides, this Lorelei doesn’t seem got up for callers.” 

She certainly did not, this girl who sat peacefully drying her hair 
after an afternoon swim ; perched on a rock, gracefully clad in a very 
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old black serge, with a bath-towel draping her shoulders, and her long 
black hair hanging in straight dripping points around her. She looked 
so happily unconscious of spectators that the young men, fearing 
to disturb her, followed a narrow path which led, at some distance 
below where she was sitting, to a thicket of ferns and brambles. 

Conversation flagged for some minutes; Leslie whistled softly 
the first few bars of the haunting old German song: 


“Tch weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten, 
Dass ich so traurig bin.” 


“Hullo, here’s a find; one of the Lorelei’s crown jewels!” and 
Jack, who had beguiled the weary moments by making a choice 
collection of half-ripe blackberries, held up triumphantly a large 
gold locket engraved with some double initial. 

“That can’t belong to Lorelei, girls don’t wear lockets like that 
when they go to bathe; it may belong to the Grange people ; perhaps 
the miniature inside will help us. I suppose it’s all right to open it,?” 

Jack opened it gingerly, but Leslie shook his head ; he knew all 
the men of the Grange family, and saw that this delicate, almost 
effeminate face, never could belong to any of the healthy, wide- 
awake Trehernes; nor did the words “From Arthur to Angel,” 
engraved round the rim of the miniature, enlighten them; and they 
had almost decided to take it back to the girl they had seen sitting 
on the rocks, when they found she had overtaken them, running 
along the bramble-covered, rock-strewn cliff, with a lightness of foot 
that a hare might have envied. 

“Oh, have you seen ”’ she began, anxiously, and then her whole 
face beamed with delight. “Oh, you have it! Thank you so very, 
very much! What should I have done if I had lost it? The thing 
I value more than anything else in the world. Oh, thank you.” 

“T’m sure we are very glad we happened to see it,” said Leslie, 
rather coldly. He detested “ gush” of any kind, and this young 
person was overwhelmingly gushing. “ Perhaps you can kindly direct 
us to the Grange—Mr. Treherne’s place?” 

“The Grange? That I will show you with pleasure; and, 
as I happen to be going there myself, we may as well walk 
together ; it isn’t far, only to the other side of the village you see 
down there.” 

Leslie’s face was a study, as he strove to keep down a look of 
dismay at the thought of walking through a large village with such 
a guide as this girl, whose half-dried hair, hanging wildly about 
her head, gave her the look of a kelpie. 

The expression was gone in a moment, but the girl saw what 
was passing in his mind. 
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“Oh, I forgot that my style of hairdressing might strike you as a 
little strange,” she laughed; “never mind, we shan’t meet any one, 
I dare say, and if we do, every one about here knows me. As we are 
going the same way, and it is rather intricate, you must put up 
with your guide. But what would the Grange people say! Pray 
don’t tell them how you met me; I have been warned often enough 
that I should meet a stranger some day, who would take me for a 
maniac, and now you see it has come true.” 

“ Your appearance, seated on that rock, was decidedly interesting,” 
struck in Jack. ‘You looked awfully nice up there, quite a siren 
in fact: we’ve been admiring you.” 

For a moment the girl looked confused; the next, she laughed 
outright : 

“ Well, distance must have lent enchantment! However, as any 
sort of figure improves a landscape, I’ll forgive you for admiring me. 
Have you ever seen this part of the coast before ?” 

Whereupon ensued an amicable conversation between the two, 
whilst Leslie walked behind, and soon became lost in conjecturing 
how he and the Trehernes would get on together. 

Leslie’s family and the Trehernes had been old friends for genera- 
tions, though the present families had met but once since they had 
grown up. That was in London, five years ago, when Mr. Treherne 
had taken a fancy to the clever, gentlemanlike lad, whilst Leslie had 
admired the handsome, noisy, Treherne boys as much as he disliked 
the affected, feeble prettiness of the girls. 

Since then Leslie had lost sight of the family, Mrs. Treherne’s whole 
mind having been given to matchmaking for her elder girls—a task 
in which she was signally unfortunate, though she sacrificed many a 
fair spring and promise of the year to maternal duties in Mayfair. 
Such discredit did past defeats reflect upon Mrs. Treherne that she 
now determined to alter her tactics, and invited eligible acquaintances 
far and near to spend the hunting weeks at the Grange, near that 
paradise for hunters, Exmoor. Thus Mrs. Treherne remembered that 
nice (.e. rich) young Fane. “Could ask him quite as one of the 
family; have neglected him so long; such very old friends, you 
know ; just the age of our young people—dear me, yes, he was ages 
with dear Celia, of course—yes, it is quite time we looked up the 
family!” So a prettily worded note brought Leslie and his fledgling 
lawyer friend on their way to the Grange, well pleased to renew 
the old friendship; and as he walked along, he began to wonder 
which of the many Treherne girls this was, and what the others 
were like. Should he find among them the one fair woman of whom 
he dreamed, but of whose existence he began to be doubtful? He 
imagined not; the girls were all so much alike—fiuffy, straw- 
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coloured hair, large pale blue eyes, rather wide, pale faces—singularly 
like pretty white cats. Having arrived at this conclusion, his attention 
was caught by hearing the girl inform Jack that her name was Angel, 
and that she was a cousin of the Trehernes. 

“JT was puzzled, you are so unlike the on and yet you 
seemed at home at the Grange,” he brokein. Angel turned and smiled. 

“Athome? Oh yes, of course I am ; seeing that I have known no 
other home for five years, and that’s a long time when one is young,” 
she added, whilst her face grew almost sad. 

Leslie murmured something to the effect that one couldn’t find a 
more lovely place to live in. 

“No, indeed, but it won’t be for always: I hope soon really to have 
a home to go to——” and then she stopped suddenly and blushed 
crimson. Why should she confide her little affairs to every passing 
stranger? Her aunt was quite right, she was most unladylike in her 
want of reserve. She looked dreadfully embarrassed, and an awkward 
pause ensued. Leslie drew his own conclusions and smiled, whilst 
Jack, feeling the silence oppressive, said with energy : 

“Well, ’'m sure I hope you'll be very happy in your new home. 
You ought to be, if every one gets what he deserves.” 

“ That’s the way,” said Angel, abruptly, still crimson and looking 
unaccountably ruffled, “ go straight on till you get tothe Park gate.” 
She turned up a steep road to the right, and was almost out of sight 
before the young men had recovered from their surprise at her abrupt 
departure. They stood gazing at each other in blank astonishment. 

“Well, never in the course of my life—now Leslie, tell me, did 
you ever meet with any one quite so eccentric ?” 

Leslie laughed. “Well, her confiding straightforwardness has 
won some one’s heart at any rate. I dare say she might improve on 
acquaintance, but she isn’t my style.” 

A few more steps brought them to the Grange, where they were 
cordially received by the Trehernes. The female portion of the 
family were represented only by Mrs. Treherne, two daughters 
belonging to the elderly division, and three to the schoolroom portion. 
“ Dear Celia ” was certainly an improvement on her elder sisters; a 
rather pretty blonde, with a sharp, unpleasant voice, somewhat 
overdressed in clouds of pale blue gauze. She appropriated Leslie 
throughout the evening, which passed pleasantly enough, though they 
saw no more of Angel, nor was the slightest allusion made to her. 


Cuarter II. 


Next morning, finding that visitors did pretty much as they felt 
inclined till luncheon, Leslie, whose pet amusement was sketching, 
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set off with the orthodox easel, colour-boxes, and white umbrella 
to paint a certain “ bit” in the woods not far off. A stretch of ruddy 
cliff and quivering burning sky, with snowy sails unfurled on a heat- 
becalmed sea, seen through a vista of silver beeches and gnarled oak, 
whose overarching boughs framed in the whole and formed the 
coolest, most suggestive foreground. Leslie had been struck by the 
beauty of the spot on the previous evening, and his whole mind 
was soon so well in the work, that he scarcely noticed footsteps 
approaching through the underwood till they came to a full stop 
behind him. On looking round he saw Angel Treherne gazing at him 
with a perplexed expression. 

“Good morning,” she said, in a doubtful tone; “I hope you will 
not mind my coming here too: I am in the middle of a sketch, or I 
would not disturb you.” 

Leslie jumped up and took off his hat. “Good morning, Miss 
Treherne. I would offer to give up my sketch and leave you in 
undisturbed possession, if I thought the world too small to hold two 
great artists; as it is, if you will put up with my presence, perhaps I 
may be allowed to finish.” 

Angel did not answer; she was standing before Leslie’s drawing, 
eying it with evident pleasure. Leslie looked at her, surprised at 
the change since yesterday, and thought the unknown “ Arthur ” not 
so strange a fellow after all, to choose to bestow his heart on this © 
eccentric young person. Not that she looked pretty, but she was 
picturesque, with the flickering shadows playing on her white 
morning dress, with its black ribbons, and the bunch of autumn 
leaves and berries in her brooch; she held a shady black hat in her 
hand, and the light fell on a beautifully shaped head. The masses 
of hair that appeared so uncanny yesterday were gathered into a 
Hebe-like knot low down her neck, and only stray curls clustered 
tenderly round the low forehead and little ears. 

“How good your sketch is, Mr. Fane! I liked mine very much 
till you came, but yours is so much better !” 

For the first time she looked from the painting full at him, with 
such a quiet, steady pair of black eyes, he could scarcely believe this 
was the Lorelei of yesterday. 

“Tm glad you like it! Will you let me see yours ?” 

“Certainly.” She handed him the canvas she had been unpacking 
as she spoke. It was sufficiently clever to be effective. But Leslie 
saw she had not had much teaching; saw also that, though inferior 
to her in many ways, he might give her many useful hints, but felt 
that he had no right to interfere, and after a moment handed it 
back with a few polite words. Angel took it from him, and both 
went on for some time in industrious silence. At last Angel said : 
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“ You did not like my sketch much, Mr. Fane. Is it so very faulty ?” 

“Faulty? Pardon me, why should you imagine I thought so? I 
assure you, I have felt envious of your artistic talents.” 

“Yes, but you see how few lessons I have had; my style is 
faulty, and the colouring crude.” 

Leslie smiled. ‘You are so honest, Miss Treherne, you force one 
to tell the truth! I did think that with your powers you might do 
better. Would you (don’t think me impertinent)—but would you 
mind my giving you one or two hints that I think might help you ?” 

Angel rose with delighted haste. 

“Oh, you ave kind! Ido thank you so much! No one has ever 
troubled themselves about my wretched daubs before, beyond buying 
them from charity, and hunting up a convenient attic in which to 
hang them for the benefit of rats and spiders!” 

He took her place and began to point out a fault here, or an im- 
provement there; so kindly and with such tact, that Angel felt it 
would be worth while to work under such a master. The morning 
passed quickly, and both were astonished at the distant sound of the 
bell ringing for luncheon. The afternoon turned out wet. The 
party was forced to seek amusement indoors—the gentlemen taking 
possession of the billiard-room, whilst the ladies gossiped energetic- 
ally over their crewels and embroidery, till five o’clock tea assembled 
them all in the cosy little boudoir, opening out of the vast, dusky 
music-room. 

“T vote we get up a concert!” cried Will Treherne, finding that 
conversation flagged as twilight came on. 

“Tt’s too much trouble to get the music-room lit up,” said Celia, 
who, having Leslie by her side, had no wish to move. 

“Oh, we won’t have the room lit up, that will be the fun of it. 
A sort of moonlight concert—only there doesn’t happen to be a 
moon just now.” 

Celia would have objected—she did not excel in playing from memory 
—but popular feeling went strongly in favour of the proposal, so she 
rose to open the concert, and Leslie, as in duty bound, followed her 
into the dim, uncertain light of the music-room. This roused all her 
energies ; she determined that young Fane should not see her eclipsed 
by a certain ugly little cousin of hers, who was the possessor of a 
divine gift that nature for some unaccountable reason often sends 
to the least deserving. So she played her best, and gained much 
applause by a really tasteful rendering of some of Mendelssohn’s 
“Lieder.” Leslie was delighted, and she played one after another, 
till her quick wit told her it was bad policy to monopolise the piano. 
She rose and returned to the boudoir, whereupon the younger 
Trehernes with one accord cried : 
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“Now Angel must sing; no one who hasn’t heard Angel knows 
what real singing is.” 

Angel looked uneasily towards Celia, who she knew disapproved 
of her coming into notice. To her surprise, however, Celia’s smile 
was quite amiable if a little forced. What was this plain, moneyless 
cousin, even though she did sing tolerably, beside her brilliant beauty ? 
Poor thing; music was her only gift—let her use it. 

So Angel took her place in the music-room. No one followed her 
into the dim twilight. Not that Angel cared for this. As she seated 
herself at the instrument, she ran her fingers dreamily over the keys, 
thinking nothing at all of her audience, only of a certain dimly 
lighted church she had loved years ago in Italy; of the acolytes 
swinging their fragrant censers; of the kneeling figures half hidden 
in the gloom, praying earnestly before some shrine. She heard the 
low monotonous chanting of the priests, and then the people flocked 
in, the organ pealed and echoed along the marble columns, and 
through the ever-deepening twilight came the passionate pleading, 
“‘ Ave Maria gratia plena—ora pro nobis.” Unconsciously she began 
singing it: her voice rose and fell, and rose again—it was no mere 
song, it was a human cry, a prayer sent forth to the great God 
himself, that He would hear and care for His children, “ Nune, et in 
hora mortis nostra.” 

Her audience listened spellbound till the final notes died away in 
one last, almost sobbing “Ave Maria”; and then there were not 
many dry eyes in the room. There was a long silence. At last 
Will said, “Come, Angel, that’s grand! But it’s a rainy day, old 
lady, and that somehow gives one the blues.” 

And then that unaccountable young woman, without any hesitation, 
dashed off into a lively Neapolitan song. Leslie had felt ready to 
worship the woman who had prayed her evening hymn so grandly, 
and had forgotten she was poor and plain and eccentric; and now 
her easy change of mood jarred upon him as almost profane, and he 
did not join heartily in the storm of applause that followed, nor in 
the entreaties for just one song more. But Angel was obdurate; 
more she could not, or would not, sing; and now Celia, feeling that 
her cousin had received more attention than was wholesome for her, 
made a move, and the company dispersed to dress for dinner. 


Cuapter III. 


Taree or four days passed, and Angel had her sketching ground to 
herself. Leslie seemed to have forsaken his palettes and umbrella 
for boating, riding, and fishing with Celia. Angel was sorry: he 


had been so kind, and had helped her so much, that she missed him, 
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though he had only been there once. She was very grateful for any 
little kindness. Not that her life had been by any means a solitary 
or neglected one. Angel’s recollections of fifteen out of her twenty 
years were those of a much-adored, only girl. 

Her father sold off house and lands on her mother’s death, when 
she was a mere baby, and became a restless wanderer, broken down 
in health, but clinging with a curious devotion to his little daughter 
and a delicate son. For this son’s sake he consented at last to settle 
in the south of Italy, as the only chance the boy had of reaching 
manhood; and here Angel lived five happy, contented years, and 
cultivated her musical powers, to the delight of father and brother. 
Here she received what little instruction she ever had in the art of 
drawing from an old portrait-painter, who lived in the same house 
with them, and who might have developed the girl’s talents had 
not the father’s sudden death left her and her brother Arthur alone 
in the world. No one ever discovered how it happened, but the 
fact remained that Treherne died a poor man, and left his children, 
who had never had a wish ungratified that money could supply, to 
live on the charity of rich relations. These, to do them justice, had 
travelled at once to Italy, and brought the two back to England; 
they even struggled for a year to bring these un-English beings into 
something like order, but failed utterly. Then Arthur Treherne 
began to sicken and grow weak under the raw English climate, so 
Mr. Treherne found him a situation as clerk to some London banker 
wishing to establish a branch in Naples. This had been a dreary 
time for Angel—years of drilling in les convenances, of systematic 
snubbing and scolding and suppression, which failed to crush “ that 
proud, self-asserting nature.”. She actually refused to wear her 
cousin’s discarded clothing—this chit who depended upon them for 
her very bread! (Arthur’s entreaties to be allowed to pay part of his 
sister’s expenses had been declined). “She even gains enough by 
the sale of her miserable daubs to be able to gain the favour of the 
villagers—very fitting companions,” Mrs. Treherne relieved her 
mind by remarking. ‘The village people adored Angel, and to them 
she devoted what would otherwise have been a dreary existence. 
Still, she led a lonely life, and it was little wonder that even to a 
passing friend, like Leslie, who had shown some kindly sympathy 
she would open her heart, and talk with childish simplicity ;—and 
little wonder that, after three or four days’ absence, her joy was 
somewhat excessive when at last Leslie’s tall figure was seen striding 
along over the hill. Her eyes shone with gladdest welcome as he 
wished her “ Good morning,” remarking in a tone of satisfaction : 

“Tt is jolly to get a daubing morning once more. I suppose you 
will have gone on far ahead of me by this time ?” 
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“Not so very far: I have been working slowly, in the hope you 
might come back and help me in a bit of foliage I can’t make 
effective. I was sure you would come, though I might have to wait 
some time,” added she, simply. 

Leslie looked amused. 

“Yes, somehow one’s time gets filled up without one’s knowing it 
in this pleasant house. But now to work. Do you mean you really 
care for my help ?” 

“Of course I do,” replied Angel, opening her eyes. “ Why else 
should I have been so glad to see you?” 

Leslie looked up in bewilderment. Was this girl an arrant and 
rather clumsy coquette? or was she as utterly ignorant of the ways 
of the world and its forms of speech as her innocent-looking eyes 
proclaimed? Angel seemed to notice neither the look nor the silence 
that followed, and continued : 

“TI may have some talent, but that does not go for much when 
one is ignorant of all but the rudiments of art.” 

“You know you are not ignorant; why then talk in that strain ? 
However, if you think I may help, I will not let mock-modesty waste 
my time and yours. Will you lend me your brush a minute?” 

And so once more they were hard at work, silently at first. Angel 
was thinking over the letter she had had from her brother that 
morning, full of plans for their future life; Leslie, of this curious 
little being, and her many talents. He was the first to speak, and 
then simply carried on aloud the thoughts that had been passing 
through his mind : 

“Forgive my saying so, Miss Treherne, but I cannot think how, 
with your wonderful musical talents, you can give yourself to any 
other profession.” 

“Qh, I wish my friends would allow me to follow the art I love.” 

“Your friends do not consider the profession of a professional 
singer so—so respectable ?” 

“Yes; can you believe in such false pride! They will allow my name 
to appear before the public as a very indifferent painter whose pictures 
people only buy for charity, but they refuse to allow it to appear 
as a singer, where I believe it would rank high, and be respected, 
just forsooth because they consider it is not ladylike to be a singer! 
Ladylike! as though He who gives both gifts, and gives both to help 
us on in the world, ever meant one particularly for ladies and one for 
women who are not ladies!” And Angel’s flashing eyes told how 
deeply she felt the opposition made to her dearest wish. 

Leslie listened in silence; he would have been ashamed to confess 
his thoughts just then, for his opinion was very much the same as the 
Trehernes’, but he admired the girl’s independent spirit none the less. 
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Angel continued: “I don’t think the circumstances of my life will 
be favourable to my ever becoming a singer, but I know that were 
I my own mistress I would join the profession at once.” 

The “circumstances of her life” meaning of course the slight 
obstacle of a husband and household. “Lucky man to possess such 
a treasure as this little enthusiast !’—not what Leslie would have 
thought a week ago! 

“The circumstances of your life not being favourable, how do 
you think of beguiling the tedium of your time when you have a 
home of your own ?” questioned Leslie, smiling. 

“ How? Why, I would teach all the dirty little Neapolitan boys 
to swim, only they have the sense to learn as soon as they can walk,” 
answered Angel, quite coolly. 

Leslie laughed outright. 

“Why do you laugh ?” asked she, looking annoyed. “I consider 
half the world to be tempting Providence! Here we are every one 
born with the power and the possibility, wherever water is, of learning 
to swim—with the power and the probability of drowning if we 
do not, and yet, not nine persons out of ten could save their own 
or a fellow-creature’s life.” 

‘Well, I hope, considering the number of times I am on the water, 
that the probabilities you so ominously speak of may be few, for 
I cannot swim.” 

“Then I’m very sorry for you,” said Angel, with energy. “I 
would not like to despise you, so please don’t tell me it is because 
you will not.” 

“ Perhaps you think, then, that swimming is an accomplishment for 
ladies also?” Leslie was not so sure this was such a lucky man after 
all—so enthusiastic a young woman might become terrible at times. 

“ An accomplishment! I consider it a duty. How do you—how 
do any of us—know when an ‘accomplishment,’ as you call it, may 
not become an awful necessity ? How would you feel if you saw 
a little child drown before your eyes, just because you have been 
too lazy to learn how to save it? Oh, you don’t know what you 
are saying, in talking of swimming only as an accomplishment !” 

“Well, after all, you know, the very fact of a lady knowing she 
can swim would only be a pain to her in a case such as you mention. 
How could a lady on such an emergency jump into the water in 
a moment, like a man? Her dress and skirts would prevent her.” 

“Oh yes, of course, they would doubtless prevent many ladies,” 
said Angel, with a peculiar smile. 

“Most of them, I should say,” responded Leslie; and then the 
conversation dropped, each thinking the other unreasonable. 

After this they met oftener and never again touched upon any 
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dangerous topic, Angel keeping the conversation carefully to matters 
of general interest. She talked well on most subjects, and was an 
excellent listener, so the two became real friends, and then as a natural 
consequence something more ; for Leslie gradually forgot that Angel’s 
future home was to be in Naples, and sometimes wondered to himself 
how she would get on in a London home as a doctor’s wife. 

Celia, meanwhile, was happy, having decided that Leslie was 
her unobtrusive but none the less very humble slave, else why 
should he be stopping on from day to day? She was glad now that 
Leslie had been led to believe from the first in some mysterious 
engagement of Angel’s—from that very first evening when Jack 
had told them of the finding of a gold locket, and Will Treherne 
had jokingly told him that was Cousin Angel’s lord and master. 
No one had undeceived them since, of that Celia felt sure. It was 
not so very long since Leslie had alluded to the fact when they 
were riding together, and she, half joking still, but also not unwilling 
he should believe, had kept up the delusion. 

So Leslie remained at the Grange too absorbed in his own affairs to 
see what was expected of him, and heedless of the storm which must 
burst somewhere if things went on as they were doing. 

Leslie had been greatly interested in the intense devotion with which 
the village people spoke of their Miss Treherne, and naturally supposed 
it to be Angel, whom he knew to be greatly interested in the whole 
fishing population. He spoke of it one day at the breakfast table. 

“Tt really is quite touching, the devotion of these people to Miss 
Treherne ”—forgetting that Angel was many degrees from being 
“ Miss Treherne” in this house. Great was his surprise, therefore, to 
see Celia blush and simper, and to hear her mother say : 

“Ah! it is dear Celia they mean. Yes, I believe the people really 
adore her. There is nothing she will not do forthem. I tell her she 
is wearing herself out—she never spares herself in any good work ; 
but sometimes she makes me feel terribly anxious—she is not strong 
enough to do these things with impunity.” 

Leslie was utterly taken aback, and glanced involuntexily at Angel, 
who appeared not to have heard the conversation, and who did not 
observe that Leslie’s eyes were turned to her with more earnestness 
than he was at all aware. Mrs. Treherne was watching Leslie at 
the moment, and something in his expression nearly betrayed her 
into a start of surprise. She controlled herself, however, and talked 
away as easily and pleasantly as ever; but the breakfast party had 
scarcely dispersed when she called Celia into her private sitting- 
room, and asked with undisguised anxiety : 

“ Celia, do you know of anything between Angel and Mr. Fane?” 

“ How do you mean, mamma ?” 
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“ Didn’t you see how he looked at her at breakfast this morning ? 
It is shameful if he has been getting up a flirtation with the girl.” 

“You don’t think they are in love with each other?” cried Celia, 
thoroughly alarmed. ‘Oh, he never could throw me over for such 
an ugly, penniless little thing !” 

“Tf they are not in love with each other, they soon will be, unless 
we prevent it by every means in our power.” 

“She shall not have him !” said the girl, passionately ; “she never 
shall !” 

“Tt is easy to prevent it by taking proper precautions.” 

“In what way ?” 

“Cannot you see? They must not be together so much, and never 
alone—then surely your own wits will show you how to work upon 
his first belief, that she is already engaged. We must trust he has 
not found out the real facts. Do you know how much he has learned 
of Angel’s history ?” 

“Very little, I fancy. From all I can make out, she has been 
strangely silent about herself: she has been too much taken up with 
her flirtation to detail the family history.” 

“T gave her such a lesson on babbling about herself a month ago, 
that I dare say she has gone to the other extreme; she generally 
does,” replied Mrs. Treherne. “If so, and he thinks her engaged, 
nothing could be easier than to hint to Angel at some not yet declared 
understanding between you and him. Oh, it is simple enough, and 
when once the ball week is tided over, our party breaks up, and as 
Angel is going abroad they need never meet again.” 


Cuapter IV. 


Leste went after breakfast to a small shop at the end of the 
village, kept by a seaman’s widow, where drawing materials and 
even artists’ colours were to be had. He found Angel already in the 
shop, deep in conversation with the mistress; but seeing Leslie enter, 
she began to gather up her materials, saying, as she did so: 

“Well, I'll see what we can manage, Mrs. Crew--something will 
turn up before long; and meanwhile we must have patience and 
wait. Good morning ;” and she walked hastily out of the shop. 

“Bless her!” said Mrs. Crew, energetically. “If ever any one 
deserves the name of Angel, she does! God grant, for us poor fish- 
folk’s sake, she may not be too much of an angel to bide long in 
this world.” 

“She is so kind to you all, then ?” 

“ Kind !—well, as I say, sir, she’s an angel. There isn’t no one 
like her on earth, I believe.” 
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“You will miss her, then, when she goes away. How fortunate 
you are to have two such friends as Miss Angel and Miss Celia. 
You will still have her to help you.” 

“ Well, sir,’ said the woman, in a very different voice, “I haven’t 
got nothing against Miss Celia; she’s civil enough, but she'd 
not go out of her way to help a body; and then—well, sir, she 
haven’t saved my boy’s life like the other did, else perhaps I might 
feel different.” 

“Saved your son’s life! What! did Miss Angel do that ?” 

“Indeed she did, sir, bless her! saved his life from drowning. 
Tommy owes everything, his very life, to Miss Angel.” 

Leslie started up, his face burning with shame. “Saved from 
drowning! No wonder she spoke so earnestly about the duty of 
every one learning to swim.” The woman talked on, but he didn’t 
hear her, as he stood turning over every pencil and piece of 
india-rubber in the shop. 

At last, noticing his inattention, and supposing it to be from want 
of interest in her Tommy’s miraculous deliverance, she stopped short 
in her story, and begged the gentleman’s pardon for being so free 
with her tongue. She was sure he would be so kind as to forgive 
her ; she was a widow, and this was her only son, her only child, in 
fact. Then Leslie roused himself; he wanted to hear the story 
from the mother’s own lips; and Mrs. Crew, nothing loth, began : 

“You see, sir, Miss Angel was, as I was telling you, walking, as it 
might be, on those cliffs yonder, only it was really on those nearer, 
nearest the ladies’ bathing cove, and that naughty boy of mine—he 
was little enough then, sir, only five year old—he was seeking gulls’ 
nests in some crevice a good way below, low enough to prevent him 
hurting himself greatly if it happened to be high water, and he fell 
straight into the sea; and even then, you see, sir, the child was 
bound to drown, at least, so it appeared to me, not knowing Miss 
Angel had learned him a little to float, only so little he couldn’t have 
kept for long, as you will see, sir. But Miss Angel, she saw him 
fall, and set off running quick as thought to the nearest path down 
to the sea. I was owner of the bathing-machines that summer, and 
happened to be on the spot at the time, but was so struck with horror, 
that, though a tolerable swimmer, I couldn’t move hand nor foot, 
but could only shriek like a distracted creature, and wait for the 
end, to see my pretty darling drown before my eyes; when up runs 
Miss Angel, panting for breath, but very determined-looking. ‘Thank 
God I’m strong!’ she cried, as she pulled off her boots in less than 
a second. The sea ran high that day, and it needed a strong 
swimmer to fight against it; but, bless her! it wasn’t Miss Angel 
who would be daunted by the waves when there was a little child 
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to be saved from them, so in a second she stood with all her cumber- 
some petticoats stripped off. Perhaps you are shocked, sir, at such 
an action on the part of a lady. Well, sir, you see my boy would 
have drowned if she had stopped to think what was the proper thing 
to do, so she did the right thing, which is better ; and if you had seen 
her turn for one moment to me whilst undressing, with her dear face 
all bright and smiling as she cried, ‘ Never fear, mother, God will give 
you your child again; you get a nice warm wrap ready for him against 
we come back,’ and then, thinking perhaps of the crowd that would 
have gathered by that time to wait the result, ‘ and a large cloak for me 
also.’ If you had seen her plunge in so fearlessly, knowing the good 
God would care for them—a woman and child ; seen the long struggle 
against the fierce waves which had already sunk my child twice before 
she could reach him, I think you would have felt as ready as we did 
to kiss the beautiful white feet that showed under the cloak as she 
walked, almost fainting, into the nearest cottage.” 

“ And she saved him !” cried Leslie, eagerly, quite carried away by 
a deeper feeling than mere admiration. 

* Ay, saved him, did she, else should I not be here to tell the 
tale. How she did it none can tell, not even she, for she knew little 
enough when she floated in shore, holding my little one safe, and 


just able to whisper, ‘Give God the thanks, mother, we were in His 
hands,’ ” 


CHaptTer Y. 


Wuen Leslie left the shop he hurried up the cliff-walk, where he was 
certain to find Angel sketching. He was longing to tell her all he 
felt; what he had discovered during the last hour—that he loved 
her with all his heart and mind, and that the greatest wish he had 
now was to call her “wife!” Of course he could not ask her yet, the 
girl would think him mad; why, they had not seen each other three 
months ago! No, he must wait; but in the meanwhile he would 
try to make her love him, he would show her how deeply he loved 
her; perhaps he might even take Mrs. Treherne into his confidence. 
Innocent Leslie ! 

He walked up to Angel, full of excitement. How curious it seemed 
to see her sitting there so peacefully, when his mind was in such 
tumult ! 

She greeted him with such quiet gentleness that Leslie felt it 
impossible to speak of the subject nearest his heart, and they talked 
for some time on indifferent topics before he told her of his con- 
versation with Mrs. Crew; of how he regretted having treated 
lightly a subject so serious in Angel’s eyes; and of how intensely 
he admired the courage of such a deed. 
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Angel seemed a little vexed when he began, but looked up with a 
smile at the first pause. 

“Well; was it so very wonderful after all ?” 

Leslie replied to the effect that he thought it was. 

“T wonder what you would have done under the circumstances,” 
replied she, “ knowing you could swim, and that there was no one else 
by who could save the child ?” 

“Oh! in a man’s case it is different—a fellow would be worse than 
a brute to let a child drown before his eyes without trying to help 
it; but for a woman—it was a grandly plucky thing.” And he 
looked at her as he spoke with such a depth of tenderness in his eyes, 
that Angel dropped hers, and answered in quite a nervous manner: 

“Don’t overrate what I did. Mrs. Crew is so grateful that she 
doubtless exaggerated the circumstances of the case. And don’t 
think I am depreciating myself when I say that there was no pluck 
in the case—the action was involuntary.” 

Leslie almost felt jealous of the boy who must have gained such 
a large share of Angel’s large heart; he felt a longing to take this 
little, brave soul in his arms and tell her all he felt and hoped. The 
very thought, that before long perhaps he might dare, gave a new 
tenderness to voice and manner as he answered, using her Christian 
name for the first time, quite unawares, “You don’t know all you 
have done for me, Angel; I bless you for it. Some day I hope——” 

“Oh, you faithless knight!” cried Celia’s shrill voice. ‘ Here have 
we been searching the wide world over to find you, and you promised 
to escort me to Moncton Mills, and be ready to start punctually at 
ten, and now here it is past twelve !” 

Leslie rose, greatly embarrassed. 

“ How can I ask for forgiveness? I had forgotten.” 

“T don’t mean to forgive you. You shall be made to do penance 
by riding with me every morning, sir! Angel shall not appropriate 
you in this manner,” was the playful reply. Celia was most charming 
this morning, and stood talking for five minutes so coquettishly, and 
with such an air of having an understanding with him, that Leslie 
looked surprised, whilst Angel felt suddenly a depression —a sense of 
greyness, as if the sun had been clouded over—and yet it was shining 
brightly ! 

“And now, sir, I mean you to begin your penance at once, so I 
shall take you off for a ride, though it is too late to go to the Mills 
this morning.” 

So they went, Angel watching them down the hill. Celia had 
taken Leslie’s arm, and they were laughing and chatting together. 
There was no jealousy in Angel’s nature, so after a few moments 
she smiled quite happily to herself; such sunshine had come into 
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her life, she could wish every one to be as happy. “She knew 
Leslie loved her, just as well as if he had told her,” she thought. 
Tt came to her with all the more sweetness, because she had received 
so little love of any kind since she lost her father, and her brother 
had gone away. Why should she wish Celia or anybody else to like 
Leslie less? She would be proud that no one could help being friendly 
with him, and wouldn’t mind a bit if Celia did want him to ride with 
her every day! So Angel resolved, and so she tried hard to feel as 
day after day she saw less of Leslie. They seemed never to be alone 
together after this. Was it her fancy, or was Leslie really more distant 
to her? Once or twice she was sure he had looked at her with a 
puzzled expression, which changed almost to coldness if their eyes 
met. Then she was certain that Celia watched him wherever 
he went; her manner, too, was quite different whenever Leslie was 
in the room. And then Angel would try harder than ever not to 
mind, and to believe it would all come right. The next time she 
and Leslie were alone together he would surely tell her if there was 


any reason in these fancies. So she waited hopefully for the ex- 
planation that never came! 


Cuarter VI. 


Circumstances favoured Mrs. Treherne. Leslie himself had uncon- 
sciously aided her, on that morning ride with Celia, whom he had 
taken asa confidante, and told her all his hopes and plans; and Celia, 
in earnest now, asked him “ what a certain gentleman in Naples 
would think of it?” She told no lie, she merely reminded him that 
there was a friend of Angel’s who might not altogether approve of 
this new claimant to her hand: “ Would it be any consolation for 
poor Leslie to know he was not the first who had been so treated ? 
Such utter want of good feeling could only be met by a dignified 
silence—of that, she felt sure, Leslie would not need to be reminded !” 
This course of action, however, Leslie at first absolutely refused to 
follow, till shown in a kind, sisterly way that perhaps, after all, 
Angel had not intended to do him a wrong; her fault had been 
in thoughtlessly accepting attentions from one man whilst allowing 
him to remain ignorant of her engagement with another! Anyhow, 
Celia would strongly advise Leslie to attempt to force no explana- 
tions, as after all the affair had not gone far enough for him to 
have just ground for complaint. 

This last argument Leslie confessed was a fair one, as past conver- 
sations with Angel returned to his mind in a new light—* True, she 
had never actually spoken of her engagement, but had she not often 
talked of her future home in Naples in such a way as to leave no 
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doubt of the meaning she would convey? At any rate,” thought 
Leslie, “‘ Angel would never wilfully deceive any one ; she shall never 
know I so presumed upon her frank kindness as to fall in love, where 
she herself had almost shown it was hopeless! ” 

So the foolish fellow, instead of going to Angel and honestly con- 
fessing his love and asking for an explanation wearied himself with 
vain wonder why one so honest and kindly, as he still believed Angel 
to be, could have raised hopes which she must have known would 
end in disappointment. “So unlike her usual careful thought for 
others!” And all the while he never paused to consider why Angel’s 
face grew sad, and why her eyes, when they met his, were full of pain 
and doubt. 

Even had he wished for an explanation, however, Celia would 
have prevented it. She kept him so closely in attendance, that 
he never met Angel except on rare occasions, when he would 
carefully avoid her, and be exceedingly attentive to Celia, to whom 
he thought he owed a debt of gratitude. “She was so very kind 
and sympathetic, he could confide all his troubles to her, and be 
sure of comfort and the best advice!” Naturally he overacted his 
part and became yet colder to Angel, whose bright face grew more 
and more clouded as time went on. Foolish Leslie! It is by such 
misunderstandings as these, which might be set right by a very few 
straightforward words, that hearts are broken and mischief is made, 
which can never again be set right. Even her aunt noticed the 
girl’s changed appearance, and found occasion to observe in Leslie’s 
hearing : 

“Poor girl! I wish Arthur would write more frequently. She 
will worry herself ill, thinking of every bad thing that can have 
happened to him !” 

Leslie tried not to hate Arthur, but failed, when at last the post 
brought a letter from Naples. 

Mrs. Treherne gave it to Angel with unusual graciousness, saying 
with a meaning smile: 

“ There, my dear, there is a letter at last from your faithless 
Neapolitan! We will excuse you, if you would like to run away 
and read it quietly.” 

Angel’s face was radiant, and flushed as she left the room ; partly 
from joy at hearing from her brother, about whom she really had 
been anxious lately, partly from surprise at her aunt’s unexpected 
kindness, 

Mrs. Treherne watched her out of the room, and then sighed : 

“T do hope they will be happy together ; so much depends, when 
young people start in life together, on one or other being of a 
yielding temperament, and I greatly fear there will be a struggle 
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for the upper hand! I believe Arthur has a strong will of his own, 
and I know Angel has.” 

And Celia smiled languidly as she replied: “Oh, he must love her 
—Angel is such a dear girl!” 

Celia was peculiarly amiable to Angel in those days—even taking 
her into confidence on the all-important subject of a dress for the 
ball which was to take place in a week’s time, and which was always 
looked forward to as one of the most brilliant affairs of the season. 

“You see, Angel,” simpered Celia, watching her cousin narrowly 
from under her drooping eyelids, “of course I want to look my 
best just now, for Leslie’s sake—dear fellow, he is quite foolishly 
devoted, don’t you think so? I suppose you have guessed what is 
soon going to happen, Angel? Am I not a fortunate girl? I know 
you will think so !” 

Poor Angel! Her pride helped to keep the crimson back from 
her face, the misery from her eyes—for the rest, she answered bravely 
enough, that “she hoped Celia would be happy.” 

Celia noticed the suppressed agitation, and went on with hardly 
concealed triumph : 

“Do you know, Angel, I could scarcely help being jealous for 
a little while when he was so attentive to you—I almost thought he 
was in love with you. Wasn’t it silly?” with an affected laugh. 

Angel gave no answer; she knew with a horrible consciousness 
that Celia was watching eagerly the effects of her words, and every 
nerve was strained to look indifferent as Celia went on : 

“Yes, it was very foolish of course, as he soon showed me; but 
then you see, Angel, I knew you could scarcely help falling in love 
with him. I was afraid you would think his kindness and interest 
in your painting meant more than they did; and then I thought how 
dreadful it would be for you, if you got to care for him, when he 
could not return your love; so I thought it kindest to warn him, and 
he agreed that it was not quite kind to pay you so much attention, 
and so give people the opportunity of saying disagreeable things ; 
and he thinks it better not to be quite so much alone with you. 
You don’t mind my telling you this, Angel, and asking you, too, 
to be a little more careful and guarded what you say to him, lest 
he should fancy you are caring for him.” 

Angel’s face was flushed with indignation as she answered : 

“You did quite right of course, Celia, if you felt jealous. Had 
I thought of this, or that Mr. Fane would flatter himself I cared for 
him unasked, I would certainly have been less friendly with him, and 
will take care to be so in future.” 

“Don’t be so ill-tempered, Angel. Jealous of you! As though 
I would take the trouble !” 
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Angel felt too sad at heart to answer. She rose wearily and left 
the room, not without feeling bitterly the sting of Celia’s parting 
shot. 

“T shall have to believe, Angel, that you have been so conceited 
as to fancy Leslie was in love with you! If so, pray dispossess 
yourself of any such romantic notion as soon as possible—nothing 
was farther from his thoughts.” 

Angel hurried out—away from the house, anywhere, so as not 
to be seen, not to be pitied for the storm of misery that, gathering 
many days, had now burst over her head. 

“Qh, cruel, cruel! Why was he kind? Why did he make me 
love him? Oh, if he knows I love him! The shame will kill me— 
to be pointed out as the girl who dared to love her cousin’s betrothed 
husband!” She longed to go away, never to see his face again. 
No thought of blame to Leslie—she felt sure he never meant to 
wrong her. “She had been so unused to friendship with any one; 
she did not understand it, when offered so freely as he had done! 
She would prove to him she didn’t love him—at least she could 
do that.” 

So the storm burst, and the remaining week of Leslie’s visit was 
a very miserable one to all parties: for the two, in their mutual 
desire to hide their feelings from one another, and wish to appear 
easy and natural in their difficult situation; for Mrs. Treherne 
and Cel‘. in uneasy consciousness of the dangerous game they were 
playing, where a moment’s carelessness or mismanagement would 
destroy the whole fabric. 

Celia was really perhaps the most unhappy. Even at the moment 
when she vaunted her conquest before Angel, she knew that hope 
was gone for ever: she had virtually played her game out—and 
lost it. Leslie would never love her; she had been altogether sup- 
planted by the girl whom she had so eagerly tried to supplant—she 
had ruined the happiness of two lives, and had gained nothing— 
absolutely nothing! Only she would have her revenge: Angel 
had won the love that should have been hers, but she should never 
enjoy it—even as she lifted the cup of happiness to her lips, Celia 
would dash it from her. 

The ball was to all appearance a great success, but three at 
least of the party were not able to enjoy it. To Angel’s surprise, 
Mrs. Treherne desired her to be present; so she came, and 
finding a seat in a quiet corner, sat, silent and unobserved, through 
the long weary hours, too tired to dance and too spellbound to 
go away. Her usual good-sense had quite deserted her, and she 
felt forced against her will to watch Leslie’s devotion to Celia. 
Dance after dance the two went through together, and who was 
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to know that the handsome, grave young man chose his partner 
only because she alone knew he was in trouble and would save 
him the necessity of talking by keeping up a constant chatter 
herself. (He was wondering all the time why Angel was not 
there, not seeing her hidden in the curtained recess at the end of 
the room. He concluded that, as she was looking pale and wan lately, 
she felt too tired to dance—he would ask why she was absent.) 
None would guess at this, any more than they would imagine that 
the charming girl, so lovely in her pale blue silk and pearls, was 
talking away her partner’s good opinions solely for the benefit of 
her quiet little cousin, of whose presence she was perfectly aware. 

Sometimes the two would pause within earshot, and then Angel 
would hear some carefully prepared speech, which sounded all too 
spontaneous and natural to her for whom it was intended. Once as 
they promenaded round, apparently in earnest conversation, Angel 
heard Celia say : 

“Then I mean to ask them to our house; you will like to see 
Angel in her new dignity of housewife, and to hear if she still keeps 
up her painting ?” 

The reply was inaudible—they had turned their backs ; but Angel 
imagined what the answer must be by the way Leslie’s head bent 
down close—oh, so close—to Celia’s upturned face. Why was she 
not a little nearer to hear Leslie’s broken : “Don’t, Celia! don’t give 
me that pain! I must never meet Angel again!”—and Celia’s 
murmured answer: “Poor Leslie! forgive me, I was thoughtless! 
But indeed she is not worth your love !” 

And why do opportunities come so adversely that sometimes between 
two people living in the same house there should grow up a wall of 
separation so slight, a few words would destroy it, and yet the chance 
of explanation never comes ? 


Cuapter VII. 


Tue morning’s post brought a letter from Arthur to say he was 
called suddenly to London on business and wished to return as 
suddenly, taking Angel back with him. “Could she manage to 
come away at once, with a few of her things, leaving the rest to be 
sent afterwards ?” The letter brought to Angel a kind of relief: here 
was the moment come at last for which she had so eagerly longed, of 
release from the Grange and all its associations. 

She decided to go that very afternoon, before the rest of the party 
broke up, and whilst every one, z.e. Leslie, was away, visiting some 
ruin at a distance. 

Her aunt approved—even offered her own maid to do the packing 
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whilst Angel went to put the finishing touches to a picture she had 
been working hard to finish under Leslie’s instructions. It was 
painful work, and she soon decided to leave it undone; so seating 
herself on the edge of the cliff, she opened Arthur’s letter. She could 
see the path winding along at a great distance below, and presently 
appeared two figures walking slowly arm inarm. Angel knew them 
at once—Leslie and Celia, both too much absorbed in conversation to 
see her, as they approached and came to a stand, a few feet beneath. 
She could not hear what they were saying, but both looked very 
grave. Angel vaguely wondered, as she watched them, why they 
kept their engagement so secret; surely they should be too proud 
and happy to think of concealment —besides, what reason was 
there for it? How long they stood talking! Would they never 
move on? 

At last Leslie takes both Celia’s hands, and bends his dark head 
down very near Celia’s blond curls. Angel shuddered and turned 
away. “Qh, it was too much; she never could bear to see that !” 

When she looked again, Celia was walking back towards the house, 
and Leslie was standing watching as she disappeared, and then 
turned slowly up the path towards where Angel was sitting. 

That had been anything but a pleasant téte-a-téte for Celia: she 
had been exposed to a terrible temptation, and had yielded, not (let 
us do her justice) without a feeling of utter shame and dismay at the 
thought of what she had done. Leslie had brought her out here to 
ask, as a last chance, whether she was swe, beyond all doubt, that 
Angel was really going to be married directly. 

He had been so stupefied by the suddenness of his discovery, and 
blinded by the boldness of the deceit, that it had only just occurred 
to him how curiously vague all Celia’s information was: every- 
thing had been hinted, nothing absolutely told him. Not for one 
moment did he suspect the truth; he only felt it due, from the girl 
who had told him so much, that she should tell him more. Why, 
Angel’s future name even was unknown to him! And somehow he 
could not quiet the foolish, wild hope that suggested “ Perhaps this 
was all some horrible mistake, and things might even yet be set 
right.” 

“Celia had one alternative between telling a deliberate lie: to tell 
the truth, and abide by the consequences; but what would those 
consequences be? Celia’s whole nature shrank at the thought! 
No; she could not do it! better to tell a lie! it could not harm 
Angel more than she had planned to harm her! 

So she yielded to the temptation, and told the unsuspecting Leslie a 
long story of Angel’s supposed engagement, binding him at the same 
time solemnly not to hint to Angel what he knew. Of course he 
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promised: what good would it do to speak now? He had heard she 
was leaving to-day, and knew there would be no chance to wish her 
good-bye unless he went now, when he was sure to find her in the 
old haunts where they had so often painted together. He found her 
there, seated thoughtfully, with an open letter before her. 

She looked up as he came, and prepared for the last interview, that 
even to the end he should never guess what she felt. 

“You too have come for a last look ?” 

“Yes,” said Leslie, trying to speak steadily. ‘It is hard to leave 
any place full of such pleasant memories.” 

“Not so hard when you have still pleasanter ones to make else- 
where.” 

“True! I hope you will be very happy, Angel.” 

“JT mean to be,” she answered bravely, though her voice shook, 
and she dared not trust herself to wish he might be happy also. 

“Tt is only to wish you good-bye that I came. As that is never a 
pleasant process, and worse still if prolonged, I will say it at once: 
‘Good-bye, Angel!” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Fane!” She felt as though in a dream, till he 
turned away, and then she cried involuntarily : 

“Oh, good-bye, Leslie; Leslie, good-bye !” 

He turned back eagerly, and seized both her hands, his heart 
suddenly beating with a wild hope. 

“Have you nothing more to say, Angel ?” 

Angel hesitated. What had she to say? ‘Was he not already 
engaged to another? She would not help him to do Celia a great 
wrong; he could not love them both, and he was doing a great 
wrong in speaking as he did! 

“What should she have to say ?” She looked reproachfully at him 
as she asked the question. 

“What, indeed! Forgive me, Angel, I was mad—only—oh, 
Angel, don’t quite forget me in the midst of your happiness !” 

“More likely you should forget me in yours! Good-bye,” said 
Angel, coldly, withdrawing the hands he still held. And then Leslie 
turned away, and all the sunshine went out. 


Cuapter VIII. 


So Angel’s day-dream was over, and through the six long years that 
followed she fought her way bravely, and came out of her trouble 
victorious—a quiet, contented woman. To her ailing brother she 
was devoted, and in tending and caring for him a certain bitter 
episode in her life became gradually dim; and when at the end of 
three years Arthur took a fancy to settle in England, Angel returned, 
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without the feeling of pain she once would have suffered, and 
settled down to a rather lonely life in London, quite content. 

And then the sunrise came, only when it came Angel did not 
recognise it, for it was on a foggy, steaming November night, and 
she was in great despair. Her brother had broken a blood-vessel, 
and lay unconscious on the floor; there was no one in the house 
to send for help; she must herself fetch the doctor, and Angel stood 
in less than five minutes before his door, only to hear he had been 
suddenly called away, and would not return that night. 

“Then it will be too late—all too late; he may be dead even now, 
before I get back!” cried Angel, her voice sharp with despair. 

Angel had not noticed as she came up the steps that she brushed 
against a tall figure, turning away from the door, disappointed also 
at not being admitted; but he had paused outside to listen, and to 
offer his help should the case be an urgent one. 

“ Will you allow me to help you—if I can be of any service? I 
am a friend of Dr. Sand, and in the same profession.” 

A very few words and they were walking rapidly back to Angel’s 
house, so rapidly that the doctor put his hand gently on the girl’s arm. 

“Excuse me, but you will be unfit to help, should I need assist- 
ance, if you go at this pace ; and I want to ask you a few questions.” 

They were passing underneath a lamp-post, and he was looking 
straight into the great troubled eyes that were turned to him as he 
spoke. What a sea of memories that sad, patient face brought back ! 
Six years since last he had seen it, he recognised it at once—the 
one love of his life! 

There was no theatrical exclamation—calm, methodical Dr. Fane, 
who, though still young, ranked so high in the profession, was no 
schoolboy, to let his feelings run away with him. Still, his heart 
beat quickly as the thought suddenly flashed upon him who this 
sick man might be of whom they had been speaking. He deter- 
mined it could be but one—that he alone out of all the world was now 
called upon to save “ Angel Treherne’s” husband! ‘Well, he would do 
his best for the poor fellow that night, and afterwards it would be 
natural enough to hand the case over to his friend. 

Angel slackened her pace in obedience to the quiet, commanding 
voice, and then the doctor asked : 

“Your husband seems, from what you say, to have broken a small 
blood-vessel ; but, if alive when you left, there is no immediate fear.” 

Angel felt the relief these words brought too much to wonder even 
vaguely at the doctor’s taking for granted that the patient was her 
husband, and unconsciously corrected his mistake as she answered, 
“Oh, I trust it may be so. Still, this is not the first time it has 
happened, and my brother was always so frightfully delicate.” 
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He looked down quickly at the words “my brother” to the little 
unringed hand that trembled on his arm, and guessed the truth. 
This was no time for explanations; for asking the love he might 
have won years ago perhaps, had he not been a credulous fool! 
So he entered the house with Angel, and, bending over the pale, 
wasted form of her brother, recognised the face he had seen in a 
certain gold locket found in a Devonshire lane more than six 
years ago. 

His work was soon done, and he took leave, promising to return 
early next morning. The patient would do well until then. 

The night wore slowly on, as all watch-nights do. Arthur had 
slept peacefully for many hours, when Angel, worn out with anxiety 
and fatigue, slept also in her chair by the bedside. She awoke with 
a start, to find the sun shining in the room and her brother lying 
peacefully gazing at her with wide open eyes. He felt wonderfully 
better, and seemed inclined to talk. 

“ Angel, who was that man ?” 

“What, the doctor? Some one who kindly volunteered instead of 
Dr. Sand. Wasn't it good of him?—a perfect stranger.” 

“Yes, very good! But do you know he seemed to recognise you; 
he looked at you with the queerest expression every now and then.” 

“ How do you know, you old goose? Your eyes were fast shut.” 

“Tm certain he recognised you, Angel. It’s all very well to 
laugh, but you should have seen his eyes watching you; somehow— 
I can’t tell—but as though—well, I could almost fancy he loved you!” 

Angel started, and grew crimson. Why would her thoughts run 
such riot? She had tried hard to forget. Why did his face come 
up now, his very voice, “Have you nothing more to say, Angel?” 
He could never really have cared for her. Then came the old 
troublesome doubt, had he too been deceived by Celia, as she had 
long ago discovered herself to have been? Well, it was all over and 
done with now, for ever. She had put away the half-sweet, wholly 
painful memory as a thing that had never been; and now, of all 
times, when every energy was needed for her work, she would not 
let it rise like a lost spirit to torment and pain her. 

So the thoughts aroused by her brother's words were firmly 
dismissed from her mind. When people are ill they often have 
strange fancies. Arthur seemed to have forgotten his fancies also, 
and was far from being sorry when Dr. Sand came in the place of 
the stranger of last night. His report was most cheering, though 
of course it was unlikely that young Treherne would ever really 
regain strength. Still there was an immense relief in knowing that 
the separation so dreaded by both might be delayed yet a little longer, 
and Angel’s heart felt strangely light and happy. 
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Cuapter IX. 


Two or three weeks passed. Angel had conveyed, through.Dr. Sand, 
their heartfelt thanks to the friend who had done so much for them 
on the dreadful night, and then in the interest and occupation 
caused by Arthur’s convalescence thought no more about him. One 
evening, however, the servant announced that “the other doctor” 
had come, and asked for Angel. Arthur was delighted, and begged 
Angel to ask him up at once. She rose silently, and walked quickly 
downstairs; then stood irresolute before the parlour-door, with 
trembling hands and beating heart. What was the matter with 
her? Surely she was not thinking anything of Arthur’s words 
the other morning ? How foolish she was! 

She turned the handle sharply and marched into the room, with 
unusual dignity, to hide an uncomfortable nervousness, and then she 
stood, helplessly gazing at the big bearded figure who looked so pale 
in the dim twilight. He rose as she entered, and came forward 
with outstretched hands, and then she knew that her happiness had 
come. 

Every one knows that the supreme moments of life are not always 
marked by much outward emotion; but truly this was a matter- 
of-fact couple, who, after years of separation, found greeting enough 
in a broken, “Angel, I don’t deserve it, but say you have not 
quite forgotten me!” and the very characteristic reply, “Oh, Leslie, 
why didn’t you come before ?” 

Of course they talked it all over afterwards, but they never came 
to any proper conclusion how it had happened they should both have 
been so easily duped; but they agreed they had only themselves to 
blame for all the pain and sorrow now past for ever. Leslie alone 
found it hard to forgive Celia. 

Only once, when Leslie was regretting the years they might have 
passed together, Angel had answered, with mischievous demureness : 

“You did not choose to ask me before, sir, or I should have been 
most happy ;” adding, with tender seriousness, “those years of pain 
and separation were very good for us both: our love has been tried 
and proved in the furnace which spares only the true gold; and the 
love that comes through that is the best, darling, for it never wears 
out or grows old.” 

“And you were worth waiting for, if it had been for twice ten 
years ;” said Leslie—to which sentiment Arthur heartily agreed. 
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Aber Waterfall. 


Born in mountains, ’mid the heather, 
Laughing lightly on my way, 
Gliding o’er the soft brown mosses, 
Leaping o’er the stones in spray ; 
Little noting whither wend I, 
Filled my heart with careless joy, 
Down the mountain-gorge thus wend I, 
Thinking all the world my toy. 





Sudden open wide before me, 
Rock and crag and mountain range ; 
And my lover, waiting for me, 
At my feet lies still and strange; 
Calling me with many voices: 
Lazy lappings on the shore; 
Deep-toned moans from ocean-caverns ; 
Silver-lispings; thundrous roar! 


O my lover! grand and mighty, 
Dare I venture the rash deed? 
All my soul has gone before me! 
Follow I with swiftest speed. 
O’er the precipice my waters 
Rush tumultuous at one bound, 
Shattered? broken? ah, what care I ?— 
Thou, my lover, thou art found! 
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Che Ascent of Roraima. 


We left Karenacru for the great Roraima, as I mentioned in last 
month’s TempLE Bar,* on Sunday, July 22, 1877. Our party 
numbered fifteen. There were my fellow-traveller, Mr. Eddington, 
and myself; two Arecoonah Indians, who knew something of the 
country for which we were bound, and would be able to point out to 
us the best hunting-grounds; Cephas the Second, son of our old man 
at Karenacru, and formerly cook or spoiler of food to Eddington ; an 
Indian named Henry; Canister Boss, so named because his chief 
function on the journey was to carry my canister—a merry, careless 
Indian; an Indian boy of about eleven, whom we named Snob, and 
who was to be our page and personal servant; a couple of guides, 
father and son, from the Roraima country, rejoicing in the names 
of Yarnarypoo and Marrymarrypoo, which names we discarded for 
Stiggins and Stiggins’s son, from the supposed resemblance of the 
father to Dickens’s celebrated character; our old captain, Cephas, 
the Carisbisce chief, and his son Peter, who were to be our inter- 
preters; old Charlie of Seraboruta, a hideous old fellow, but hardy 
and willing; and two others who assisted in the carrying. 

We took with us enough bread to last but three days, intending 
to buy at the different houses and villages on the road. Our only 
luxury was half a pound of tea, which was reserved for wet nights or 
in case anyone caught fever. Of rice, sugar, coffee, or tinned meats, 
we had none, depending on our huntsmen for fish, flesh, and fowl, 
and on the inhabitants for bread and vegetables. 

The whole village assembled to witness our start, and all sorts of 
calamities were prophesied as the probable result of our rashness in 
venturing into the heart of the country of the ferocious Arecoonahs, 
the hereditary foes of the Macusis. These doleful predictions failed 
to daunt us, and we took our way in a northerly direction across the 
rolling savannah of coarse, wiry grass. In the blue distance we 
saw the Pacaraima Mountains, over which we were to pass. 
Coming to a bend in the river Pirara, we had a refreshing bath, and 
afterwards indulged in a smoke and a drink of sowboorow, which is 
merely water with a little cassava bread soaked in it. While resting 
here Eddington shot an iguana, and thus provided us with fresh 
meat for dinner. Pursuing our journey, we twice crossed the Pirara, 

* TEMPLE Bak, vol. lviii. p. 189. 
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which meanders very much in this region. At one of the bends we 
passed a wooden frame which had been used for preventing the return 
of the manatee in the dry season to the Amazon, from which river 
they ascend the small tributaries to breed. The wooden frame had. 
fallen into disrepair ; the Indians do not like the flesh of the manatee— 
a ‘fact for which I cannot account, knowing from experience how 
delicious and how wholesome it is. 

We camped on the banks of the river Nappi, and after another 
bath we prepared our dinner, which consisted of the before-mentioned 
iguana, to which we added a duckler. These just sufficed to supply 
our wants and those of our Falstaffianarmy. We were favoured with 
a lovely night, the bright moon casting her luminous rays over our 
faces as we lay in our hammocks. 

We were on the march next morning by 6 o'clock, and, after a 
brisk walk over a fine stretch of grass land, reached another bend of 
the Pirara. Some of the party got in, and waded down the shallow 
stream towards the Ireng. About 1 p.m. we reached a landing-place, 
where we found a canoe, which we had ordered to be in readiness. The 
rest of our party here rejoined us, and we pursued our way to the 
stream Sourapee, where we camped for the night. We were sitting 
down to a rather meagre dinner, consisting of iguana, when one of 
our Arecoonah huntsmen appeared with a fine doe on his shoulders. 
The scene at once changed as if by magic. Some set to work to skin 
the animal, some to cut him, and others to prepare a large fire. 
We dined sumptuously and slept in comfort. 

Our next day’s journey was less agreeable than its predecessors, as 
our way lay across a most uneven savannah, the hillocks and hollows in 
which were hidden from our view by the tall grass. But we were 
well provided with food, having secured three fine does. We were 
totally without water, however, and in the hope of reaching some 
before nightfall we pressed on at a rapid rate. About 2 o'clock we 
came upon one of the most refreshing sights I have ever seen. A 
splendid sheet of bright blue water lay before us, the breeze rippling 
its surface till it sparkled like a million gems. The beach was of 
snow-white sand, bordered by a belt of fine cashew-trees, which gave 
us ample shade from the burning sun. This lake is named Culu- 
curana. We doffed our clothes and plunged into the cool water, and 
swam about till dinner-time. The Pacaraima Mountains, now within 
a day’s march, made a rich background to the scene before us. Some 
of the slopes presented a surface of bright, velvety grass, and others 
were crowned with the more sombre foliage of trees. When the moon 
came up, illuminating the hills, sending right across the lake a broad 
band of light, and disclosing the swarthy figures of the Indians in our 
camp, the picture was one which could never be forgotten. 
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We entered the Pacaraima range on the 25th, and after crossing a 
small mountain descended into a valley beyond. We passed two 
shallow streams—the Unamara and a branch of the Unamara—and 
reached the village of Boonia, inhabited by half-bred Macusis. We 
were here fortunate enough to be able to purchase a gourd of salt, of 
which precious article we were obliged to be as careful as if it were gold, 
having forgotten to take any with us from Karenacru. There was 
an Indian at this place who had been to a mission station on the 
Demarara River to be “improved upon,” and who had come up 
country to “improve upon” other Indians. He had with him a 
small religious book entitled “Questions and Answers on the Old 
Testament,” with prayers at the end in the Acawoi language, which 
but few Macusis understand. His practice was to collect a few 
Indians around him, and read, or rather pretend to read, from the 
book. I got him to read to me whilst I looked over the book, but I 
found he did not even know the letters, and was merely repeating 
over and over again a prayer which he had learnt by rote. The 
Indians, however, were pleased to think it very wonderful, and said, 
as Cephas translated to me, “ God has come out this side.” The rogue 
makes rather a good thing of it. He disdains work, and is always 
sure to get the best of whatever is going. Whilst I was there he 
prophesied that God was going to burn the world up by the following 
Christmas. Short-dated prophecies are rarely trustworthy. 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Boonia followed us when we set out 
for the next village, Ikaouta, where we heard bread was procurable. 
Arrived there, the people brought us gourds of drink, apparently 
made from Indian corn and the bitter cassava. A suspicion crossed 
my mind that it had been chewed by the women, paiwarri-fashion ; 
but being extremely thirsty, I drank in silence. Here, too, we got a 
good supply of excellent tobacco. In the afternoon, the Indian 
preacher from Boonia, accompanied by one of his wives, appeared, 
and offered us four small cakes of cassava bread at a ridiculously 
exorbitant price in powder caps and beads. We declined to treat with 
him, but the same four cakes were brought to us later on by another 
Indian, and we bought them from him together with a quantity of 
plantains for about twenty hooks. The preacher took his revenge 
by warning some of the villagers ahead not to supply us with food, 
“as we would not pay for it,” and we were put to some inconvenience 
in consequence. . 

While at Ikaouta, I climbed to the top of one of the mountains, and 
got a magnificent view of the whole valley, with its lovely expanses 
of green grass varied with the belts of trees which line the banks of 
the stream, in its serpentine course between the hills. Dotted 
about were Indian dwellings with their round-pointed roofs, whilst 
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light patches in the neighbouring bush showed the spots where the 
cassava—the staff of life in these latitudes—was cultivated. The 
scene was full of repose and beauty, and I regretted to leave it, the 
more so as a pleasant breeze was blowing, while in the valley below 
the atmosphere was hot and painfully still. We camped in the open 
air, as usual, and next morning pushed on through the village of 
Yakoowah-outa (“ outa” means the head or rise of a river or stream), 
over hills and along valleys and across dimpling streams, amongst 
scenery of the rarest beauty. The sombre foliage of the trees on 
the mountain-sides was finely set off by the silvery cascades pouring 
over the purple rocks. All Nature here dons her most beautiful 
attire, and one wonders that scenes of such tranquil loveliness should 
for generations be allowed to remain utterly unknown. We slung 
our hammocks that afternoon in a small copse on the banks of the 
Conawahouta. Our way during part of the day had been over broken 
white quartz, very pretty to look at, but painful enough to travel over. 

After a comfortable night’s rest we started at daybreak, and by 
9 a.m. (July 28) reached an Indian house called Cone-y-caru, 
where we waited for some hours while the inhabitants made cassava 
bread. We here made the discovery that our guide “Stiggins,” 
—right proud he was of his name, not having the least notion what 
it meant—had been causing us great disadvantage by telling the 
natives as we came along that we had enormous quantities of goods, 
that we were prepared to pay fabulous prices for food, and that now 
was their time to make their market. His object, no doubt, was to 
ingratiate himself with the inhabitants in view of some future expedi- 
tion. Stiggins’s own appetite was immoderately large, with the incon- 
venient habit of expanding whenever our supplies were running 
short; then he would gorge himself with food as if to provide a 
reserve fund, in the event of bankruptcy in our commissariat. The 
other Indians followed suit whenever they could get the opportunity. 
And we found it difficult to prevent opportunities arising for indul- 
gence in contraband lunches. If Eddington and I walked at the head 
of the party, Stiggins and his son, who always carried some part 
of our provisions, would lag behind, and innumerable small inroads 
would be made on our slender stock. If, on the other hand, we walked 
last, the devoted pair would dart ahead in the most vigorous style, 
and by the time we were able to come up with them they would be 
wiping their lips in a comfortable state of satiety. There was one 
method of protection indeed that was available. One of us might 
have kept in front of the party while the other brought up the 
rear. But the plan would have separated us, and put an end to 
those conversations and that courage-inspiring companionship which 
proved so great a support and comfort to us. And after duly 
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debating the grave question—in an adventurous journey with the 
danger always before us of a stoppage of supplies and the obtaining 
of more notoriously precarious, the careful husbanding of such as we 
had was a grave question indeed—we agreed to endure the peculation 
and continue the companionship. We were not able to make much 
headway after leaving Cone-y-caru, and we slung our hammocks 
late in the afternoon by the side of a small stream of good water. 

On our eighth day out we found, to our great satisfaction, that 
every member of the party was in excellent condition for continuing 
our tramp. Leaving our camping-ground we arrived in a few hours 
at the bank of a rocky and well-wooded stream, called Ovie-outa. 
Here we bathed, rested, smoked, and drank the cooling sowboorow. 
We then made our way through what Cephas was pleased to call a 
“path” in the thick bush. Path there was none, in any rational 
meaning of the word. The tangled undergrowth was so thick that 
it had evidently been but seldom traversed, and, except perhaps to 
the discerning eye of an Indian, the way we took was undistinguish- 
able from the bush on either hand. After a toilsome journey, with 
all our baggage, over some immense steep granite slabs, we emerged 
upon a grassy, undulating savannah ; but here, instead of the smooth 
course we imagined before us, we found the ground covered with white 
pebbles, pink-veined and beautiful to look at, but almost as sharp as 
knives, and, in spite of the utmost caution, causing us great pain as 
we gingerly walked over them. Our foot-gear had not been calculated 
for this sort of travelling. However, we plodded on and came to a 
steep hill, from the top of which, as Stiggins told us, we could see 
Roraima. And sure enough we did, but only just. Waétipu hid the 
greater portion, and the outline of the remainder was just discernible 
in the hazy distance. Away to the west, in Brazil, we could dis- 
tinguish the Sapong Mountain, a huge cone ; and masses of mountains 
lay on all sides of us. The sight was very imposing, and there was 
everywhere an air of intense loneliness. No curling smoke from the 
sheltered valleys told of human habitations, nor was there any sign of 
bird or beast save here and there a minute speck in the heavens, which 
we knew to be the vulture soaring in huge circles over our heads. 
They seemed to be watching us, and were possibly waiting to make 
mental note of where we should camp, in order to gather the scraps 
after our departure. We descended into a broad valley with a stream 
(the Kaipong, a tributary of the Ireng) running along the bottom, its 
course being clearly mapped out by the fringe of trees along its 
margin. On the banks of this stream we came to a lonely Indian 
house, whose occupants were three women and a baby. The sudden 
apparition of two Barranickeri or white men almost frightened the 
women out of their wits, they apparently imagining that we were 
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jumbies or evil spirits. They gradually became calmer, as we spoke 
to them in Macusi, and, when our men came up ‘and explained 
who we were and what our errand was, they laughed heartily and 
seemed rather to enjoy the joke. We pursued our way for about half 
a mile before camping for the night. The green grass was dotted 
over with huge patches of white stone, giving a pleasant, cool appear- 
ance to the scene, and making it rather resemble a green park after a 
thaw and while mounds of snow remain here and there. The atmo- 
sphere now began to get cooler every day, and in the early morning 
our Indians shivered perceptibly. 

The earlier part of our way next morning lay through long grass 
heavily laden with dew, which saturated our boots as completely as if 
we had forded a river. We meta few Indians of the Ingarregou 
tribe, repulsive-looking fellows, but perfectly harmless. While we 
were resting near a glorious little waterfall on the river Hiawah, 
our Indians made themselves sandals out of the lower part of the 
leaves of the Ita palm, using the fronds, peeled and twisted, as laces 
to attach them to their feet. Mounting a steep hill, we came to 
a fine plateau, at the end of which was an almost perpendicular cliff 
about 200 feet high. This we had to climb, and very stiff work we 
found it. The Indians were quite jaded with the exertion, and 
Cephas, who was completely blown, exclaimed, “Oh, Buckra! why 
you go bring a’ we poor people here so? for kill a’ we?” Descending 
into a large circular valley, we came to a fine clear stream named 
the Irewai-mai-kapo, on the banks of which we slung our hammocks 
for the night. Early in the morning the rain came down in a thick, 
cold drizzle ; we all turned out and lighted the fires, made a little tea, 
and ate our last piece of cassava. We started as soon as the light of 
day appeared, and in a short time the hot sun came out and restored 
to us the comfort of warmth and dry raiment. We followed the 
course of the Irewai-mai-kapo until we came to a part where it 
plunged over a ledge of rock, forming a cascade of about 70 feet. 
From this point we ascended a mountain, from which we saw the 
gigantic Roraima looming large but indistinct in the distance. Cross- 
ing the mountain river Karakanang, we made all haste forward in the 
hope of reaching some habitations, as our provisions were quite 
exhausted. After a long and toilsome journey, up and down rough 
steep hills and through neglected bush paths, interlaced with lanas 
and all kinds of underwood, we arrived at two Ingarregou houses. 
The Indians here gave us calabashes of drink, prepared from the root 
of the tannia. It was not nectar, but we thought it refreshing under 
the circumstances. They also scraped and baked some cassava for us, 
so that we were soon able to restore the inner man with hot bread 
and a broiled pigeon that one of our huntsmen had managed to shoot. 
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Later in the day the huntsman brought in two fine toucans, a pigeon, 
and a greenish bird with blue head, like an English jay in shape, 
but longer in the tail. These we boiled together, adding a little corn, 
cayenne pepper, and salt, and we all dined sumptuously from the 
savoury mess. 

We remained at this village—named Karakanang, after the river— 
for the whole of the next day, our object being to gather in an ample 
supply of bread before venturing into a country where we might 
find difficulty in obtaining it. We bade adieu to our hospitable 
entertainers on the 2nd of August, having obtained ten cakes of bread 
and a promise of further supplies on our return. From the tops of 
the hills which we traversed we got magnificent views of the surround- 
ing country ; Roraima being still, however, partly hidden by the big 
Waétipu. After crossing numerous gullies and streams, we came to 
a high hill, which we ascended, and found that the top was a level 
plain extending for many miles. We were here met by three Indians 
who had heard we were going to Roraima, and who brought us pump- 
kins, papaws, corn, and bread. They demanded very exorbitant 
prices, but we succeeded in coming to a bargain, and the payment had 
no sooner been made than two women who had been with the Indians, 
but had remained in the background, came running up, anxious to 
overhaul the proceeds. On this day we bathed in a deliciously cool, 
clear pool, about five feet deep, the bottom lined with slabs of jasper 
so evenly dovetailed, that, feeling with one’s feet, one could not tell 
the places where they were joined. It was more like the work of 
skilled masons than a tank formed by Nature. From this point bits 
of red jasper cropped up all along our route; and after crossing a 
stream called the Ynar, we came to a jasper hill, pink, red, and dark 
brown. Our men collected a quantity of good pieces, which they 
stowed away, to carry with them on their return. They use 
jasper instead of flint for striking fire. 

We slept by the banks of the Cotinga that night, and next morning 
followed the course of that river for about a mile, when we forded it, 
though not without great difficulty and some danger. A hunt after 
a large ant-bear and its final capture relieved the monotony of the 
day’s march. When we awoke next morning, being then at a very 
high elevation, we found ourselves enveloped in a big cloud, our 
hammocks and ourselves wet through, and all of us excessively 
cold. A fine clear day followed, and we pursued our way amid 
increasing difficulties till we arrived at a house close to the foot of 
Waétipu, where we obtained plantains and corn. We were glad to 
leave the house by daybreak, as it swarmed with fleas. Having made 
some purchases, we crossed the Rona, a shallow but rugged stream, 
and ascended a wooded steep covered with the mountain silvabally 
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and bullet-tree. On the top we found a large tract of slightly 
undulating table-land, from which rises Waétipu, looking very 
imposing in the rays of the morning sun. The plateau is inter- 
sected by streamlets running in all directions from the mountain, 
which seems to be one vast spring. Water welled and oozed out of 
its sides, from near the top even, and trickling down the bare moun- 
tain shone like a network of glaciers. Yellowish grass, wiry and 
stunted, with a few stunted trees dotted about in clumps, formed the 
only covering to the rocks. Pursuing our way, we passed a small 
mountain called Marima; and then a little farther Roraima, half 
enveloped in thick white clouds and looking very grand, came in 
sight. We camped on the banks of a cold, clear stream called the 
Hokkoi (Indian for “snake”). The night proved rainy and cold, and 
we were without shelter of any kind. Large wood-fires, which we 
kept burning during the night, provided us with some warmth. We 
started again at dawn and pursued our way through long wet grass and 
occasionally up steep hills, keeping up a rattling pace, until we came 
to a valley with a large stream running along it, named the Arapoopooh. 
On the banks we found a prettily-situated village, Toorooie, with 
Roraima, about three miles off, seeming to tower over it. Sir Robert 
Schomburgh visited this village in the course of his travels ; and the 
Indian chief, who greeted us in kindly fashion, told us that the 
distinguished traveller had appointed him Captain of Roraima, since 
when he has called himself Captain Simon. Captain Simon was 
kind and useful to us in many ways, particularly in the matter of 
supplies. 

We bade adieu to him on the eighteenth day of our march from 
Karenacru (August 8th), and, crossing the Arapoopooh, ascended 
numerous steeps till we reached a large plateau which runs partly round 
Roraima. Here Captain Simon had thoughtfully erected and fitted up 
for us a commodious banaboo. Roraima looked very majestic in the 
sinking sun, but a glance sufficed to show that any attempt to climb 
it at this point must be hopeless. Next morning we crossed the 
river Cowah, which rises at the south-east corner of Roraima; and 
after seeing Roraima No. 2—for there are two of these enormous 
elevated plateaux, though the Indians have but the one name for 
them—approached the belt of bush which surrounds these massive 
walls of rock. We built a banaboo here, and after breakfast sent 
some of our Indians on a hunting expedition, while my companion 
and I sought to push our way to the base. So intensely thick, 
however, did we find the bush that we had to cut or beat down 
every step we took. In every direction forms of vegetation, entirely 
new to us, presented themselves. Tree ferns twenty feet high, new 
kinds of palm-trees, lovely flowers with delicious scent, mosses and 
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ivies, lay all around us. After two hours’ vigorous toil we returned 
to the stream to bathe, and had a fine view of Kukenaam Waterfall, 
coming perpendicularly down the south-east face of the second 
Roraima. It is a magnificent waterfall, and the Indians say there is 
a big sea at the top of Roraima, and that the waves keep tumbling 
over the edge. ‘ After its first pitch of 2000 feet or soit forms numerous 
fine cascades, and then winds its way into the Brazils till it falls 
into the Yurani, which joins the Caroni, a branch of the Orinoco. 

The weather we experienced was tantalisingly capricious. Heavy 
showers fell for perhaps half an hour at a stretch, and whilst we 
were cold and drenched we could see the Brazils lying just below 
us, and Venezuela to the right, bathed in glorious sunshine. Every 
now and then the clouds would envelope us, so that for a few minutes 
we could not see any object ten yards off; then they would descend 
below our level and leave us in a bright delicious atmosphere, the 
flowers and ferns glittering with beads of dew, as if they had just 
been decorated with myriads of jewels. At this height we felt ex- 
cessively cold after the sudden transition from the heat of the plains. 
We were not too well off for clothing, but our Indians, who had little or 
none, sat shivering around the fire, and could scarcely be induced to 
stir. Our example of keeping up the circulation by constant exercise 
did not commend itself to them. 

Heather not unlike that in our own country was plentiful, but as 
for grouse we were content to dream of it. Ground orchids, deliciously 
scented parasites, and dwarf pine-apple plants (unfortunately not in 
bearing) in great numbers, helped to make up the almost impene- 
trable bush which it was our first object to get through. 

The rain came down in torrents during the night, and our banaboo 
was not very water-tight. We succeeded in getting a fair amount of 
rest notwithstanding, and next morning, after a meagre breakfast of 
maroudi drumsticks and cassava pap, we started off, with two of our 
Aracoonah Indians carrying cutlasses, to resume our labours in the 
bush. After six hours’ incessant labour, we reached the wall of the 
great Roraima, having cut through, including what we had done on 
the previous day, about half a mile of the densest bush I ever had to 
encounter. We found that the vast mural precipice was not perpen- 
dicular, as we had supposed and as it has always been described, but 
overhanging, which seemed to destroy the hope of our ever being able 
to ascend it. It was evident that man had never troubled the locality 
before us, nor wild beasts either. We crossed slippery decayed logs, 
crawled beneath arching branches, and crept up curious holes sur- 
rounded by masses of vegetation, living and decayed. Occasionally 
we had to traverse a steep bank covered with wet slippery moss, and 
at other times surmount disjointed masses of rock, bare, wet, and 
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slimy. Everything was damp and rank. Wet mosses and ivy clung 
in festoons to every tree and branch to which we’ had to cling for 
support or to drag ourselves up, and our hands were almost frozen. 
Added to this, an icy rain fell upon us in huge drops nearly the 
whole time we were cutting our way. 

Perhaps it was some reward for our discomfort that we met with 
trees and plants totally different from anything we had ever seen. 
Cephas, our Carib guide, who is an old bushman and knows the 
name of every tree that grows on the savannahs and along the rivers, 
did not know what to make of it. His exclamations of surprise were 
constant, as each new form of vegetable life came to sight. Ferns. 
were in endless variety, from the tiny parsley to the gigantic tree. 
Mosses, too, of strange hue and shape, dripping with the clearest 
water, formed little grottoes among the trees and rocks; almost 
leading one to expect a brilliant fairy to emerge and demand by 
whose leave or authority we were thus rudely hacking our way 
through her sacred domain. Waxy flowers of pink, scarlet, blue, and 
lilac, some like fuchsias, some like our home snowdrop, were to be 
seen in countless numbers. One description which particularly 
abounded was like a white camellia, similar in foliage also, with 
exquisite scent, and from six to eight inches in diameter. Some of 
the plants bore masses of brilliant flowers and no leaves at all; and 
some had red berries like the mountain-ash. When within about 
sixty yards of the end of the bush, the huge cliff towering high 
over our heads, we came into a tangled brake of prickly branches, 
which we both remarked looked very like the English blackberry 
bush. Judge of our delight and astonishment when on looking about 
we discovered some flowers, and then some fruit, quite ripe, and 
found that it was the real identical blackberry that as boys we had 
so often eaten in old England! We never enjoyed anything more 
thoroughly. A blackberry feast on Roraima! How the plant ever 
got there must remain a puzzle. The Indians had never seen it 
before and were doubtful about tasting the fruit, but when they saw 
us eating so confidently they followed our example and heartily 
enjoyed the little luxury. 

When we reached the face of Roraima, we sat down for some time 
to enjoy the scene. We could now realise for the first time the 
gigantic proportions of the rock, and, alas! we could also realise that 
from the spot which we had reached, and with our lack of appliances, 
it was inaccessible. Though only at the base of the perpendicular 
wall itself, we had attained a great height, and except when the mist 
intercepted the view the atmosphere was so clear as to make the 
distances of the various points within sight appear much less than 
they really were. 
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Cutting down some more of the bush and palm-trees, we were able 
to get a magnificent glimpse of the surrounding country. The 
plain below us seemed comparatively flat, with slight mounds here 
and there ; but we well knew, from having traversed them, that the 
“slight mounds” were good stiff hills. 

Had circumstances permitted us to stay—especially had our nego- 
tiae, with which we paid the Indians for the food and their wages, 
not shown symptoms of exhaustion—we should certainly have con- 
tinued the path along the face of the mountain. By that means we 
might have discovered some cleft or watercourse up which an ascent 
could be made. So far as I could judge, the gorge which divided the 
two parts of Roraima would be the likeliest starting-point for such 
an attempt. But we have no positive knowledge on the subject, and 
previous to our experiment no human being was ever known to pene- 
trate the belt of bush which encircles and protects the solitude of 
Roraima. 

Before quitting the cliff, we cut our initials on a piece of rock, and 
afterwards made the welkin ring with the song ‘Three Cheers for 
the Red, White, and Blue.’ Doubtless this was the first time 
that song had been heard there, and I must add that the Indians 
were greatly amused. The return journey was not accomplished 
without sundry slippings and stumblings, not to mention disastrous 
rents to our clothing, but we were heartily glad to get shelter in our 
banaboo once more, and exchange our drenched and mutilated attire 
for drier and more comfortable covering. 

Rain fell heavily at intervals during the night. Pretty ideas are 
often associated with the word “cascade ;”’ but to have little leaping 
rivulets penetrating your roof and sousing you in your hammock 
while you are trying to get a few hours’ much-needed sleep, will be 
admitted to be many degrees removed from the height of ecstasy. 
When the morning came, we were numb with cold and the fire was 
nearly out—temporary ills which soon were remedied. By puffing 
the embers and piling on more wood we soon got a cheerful blaze, 
and a cup of hot pap made our frozen blood circulate once more. 
Then (having finished all our food) we began to descend, and, after a 
fatiguing pedestrian exercise of the “ go-as-you-like” kind, we in a 
couple of hours reached the banks of the Kukenaam. Eddington and 
I swam across, our retinue finding their way over at some shallow 
rapids higher up the river. Walking in a northerly direction, we 
soon came to a rocky stream called the Ter, which rises in Roraima. 
We then changed our course to south by west, and turned our backs 
on the great mountain. Journeying on till 1 o'clock, we came 
to the dwelling of our guide, where we were cordially shaken by 
the hand by a number of Indian women who had assembled to 
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meet us. One of them revelled in a calico gown, very dirty, but 
still bearing faint traces of a bygone whiteness. This lady, who 
assumed some peculiar rank among her companions, was particular 
in her attentions to us. She offered up what seemed to be a very 
short prayer, followed by what I thought a very long sermon. We 
were often able to detect the name of Makanaima during her dis- 
course, but all the rest was lost to us. Meanwhile the other ladies, 
less distinguished but more practical, ministered to our bodily wants 
by bringing out several pots of kallaloo boiled with peppers, besides 
a good supply of cassava pap and a drink called beltiri, which is 
really only another variety of paiwarri. 

The house was comparatively new and large, and was happily free 
from that almost universal pest of Indian houses, the chigoe. We 
were therefore not reluctant to make a halt here. When she had 
concluded her discourse, the lady of the calico gown sat down to 
bake cassava bread on a thin circular stone about three feet in 
diameter. She told me it was for us, and that she wanted plenty 
of beads and calico for it. Her only other garment beside the piece 
of calico was the national queyon, and whenever she chose to sit 
down she hoisted her skirt over her head in a way that was most 
embarrassing to behold. 

We remained at Mandd-pétah-pooh—that is the name of the 
place, and I am told it is Aracoonah for “ The Young Girl with bad 
Feet !”— all that night, but could obtain little sleep. The house, as 
I have said, was large for an Indian dwelling, but there were no 
fewer than fifty-five people in it, besides a number of dogs, and the 
only door was tightly closed. The children and dogs kept up an 
intermittent chorus of sounds which were anything but soothing ; and, 
to add to our discomfort, seven big fires were kept up. Such a strong 
cold wind was, however, blowing, that we were glad to be inside, hot 
and stifling though it was. Before dawn some of the more wakeful 
members of the household began to pray aloud, the prayer consisting 
of a curious jumble .of fragments out of some of the genealogical 
chapters of the Bible done into the Aracoonah tongue. Following 
this there was a lengthy discourse by the lady of the dirty dress, 
which, however, she had discarded for the more simple national 
costume of an apron of beads. We left Mandd-pdtah-pooh, with little 
regret, at as early an hour as we could conveniently get away. 

Montaeu Fuint, F.R.G.S. 











Che Rebel of the Family 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


CuartTer VII. 
AT FIVE-0'CLOCK TEA. 


BerorE that memorable visit to Armour Court, Mrs. Merton had 
not known much of the Winstanleys. She had made their acquaint- 
ance at her brother’s request, to be a chaperon always at hand when 
he wanted to have Thomasina without her belongings, so that he 
might study the young lady more at his ease and with less distrac- 
tion than when a mother, who might be Belgravian, who knows? 
sat watching him from between her narrowed lids. But there had 
been no voluntary seeking, hitherto; and passive compliance does 
not make active desire. 

Now however Clarissa meant to cultivate them; for her own sake 
as well as her brother’s. For that brother’s, certainly. Benjamin, 
though everything that was kind, was, without question, something 
of a bore. For want of some one else on whom to bestow himself he 
hung round her neck with embarrassing pertinacity ; and since the 
full enjoyment of her widowhood had set in she wished that he 
would marry, as the charter of her own completed freedom. And 
as Thomasina would do as well as any, and better than most, she 
was glad to help on the affair, as has been said, and determined to 
do her best to transfer this golden burr to one to whom his adhesion 
would be advantageous, and where his boredom would be only one 
of the inconveniences of wealth. 

Also, for herself she thought she might do many more foolish 
things than draw as close to the widow and her pretty daughters 
as they or she thought desirable. Taking them all round, the bad 
with the good and the loss with the profit, they were on the 
whole useful people to know. Poor as they were in this world’s 
goods they had graduated in a higher social school than hers; and 
so far were her superiors. She recognised the thousand subtle hues 
of that nameless and delicate good breeding which comes from 
inheritance and early education—hues which made those velvet rags 
of theirs infinitely more beautiful than her own glittering brand- 
new cloth of gold; and she had sense enough to be conscious that 
she herself, with all her nice soft ways and splendid comfort, wanted 
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the last fine polish of perfected manner. Wherefore, she made up 
her mind to cultivate the widow and her daughters who had the 
cachet which she wanted, and were safe in those things wherein 
she was shaky, if only showy in others where she was solid. 

For all this she was not tormented by that incurable disease, 
social ambition. In this complete satisfaction with themselves and 
their belongings she and her brother agreed; though they came 
to the same result by different methods. His content was from 
pride, hers from self-indulgence—his was mental, hers physical. 
Possession was the highest good of his existence, personal enjoyment 
of hers. If she had fine clothes and beautiful jewelry to wear, she 
was content with wearing them though no one saw them. Even 
when dining quite alone she dressed as for a grand dinner-party, 
and took as much delight in uncovering her fair shoulders and 
hanging her ‘ white, warm neck’ in golden chains and amber beads, 
as if she had been the chief guest at a state banquet. It was the 
same kind of thing with her house. She kept very little general 
society and she had no desire of rivalry in any of her appointments. 
There was no intention of outshining her neighbours in her display ; 
and her sole thought was to have and enjoy what she herself liked 
and took pleasure in. Her Axminster carpets, as soft as beds of 
moss, were for her own walking on; her magnificent mirrors for 
her own looking in; it was she who drank those matchless wines 
which her husband had laid down with so much skill in the choice 
and so much indifference to the cost ; it was she who slept in that 
luxurious bed ; she who dozed away the rainy afternoons on that still 
more luxurious sofa. If that small portion of the world which 
wandered through her rooms liked to praise and admire, it was well ; 
but ‘their admiration was only an accident born of the nature of 
things, not in any degree part of her aim. 

Yet she was not selfish, as we mean by the word. On the contrary 
she was giving and kind when she had not to sacrifice her freedom 
or her comfort ; but for all her amiability of temper, her indolence 
and self-indulgence might lead her to do cruel things if the occasion 
served, for simple want of that fibre which enables us to do 
strong ones. 

When they were all settled again in London, Mrs. Merton asked 
the Winstanleys to a five o’clock tea, where, among a few others, 
Sir James Kearney of course found himself, bringing with him his 
friend, Hubert Strangways. Eva, who did not know all, but did 
know so much as that Sir James was the common friend of Hubert 
and Mrs. Merton, spoke to his stalwart admirer—Maud Disney’s 
fiancé—of the invitation; and said how funny it would be if he 
could go too, and how nice to meet him in a new place! Wherefore, 
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acting on the hint which was essentially a desire, Hubert begged 
Sir James to take him in his skirts, and present him to the rich 
widow. And Sir James consented, with a certain undefined hope 
that he had introduced a relief-guard rather than a rival. 

Mrs. Merton was an awfully nice woman, and he should be 
eternally obliged to her for all her kindness to him, and they would 
be the best friends in the world to the end of time ; but he could not 
be always devoted to her and her alone. He had been her very 
sincere friend and admirer and was so yet;—but that little 
Winstanley girl was an angel! If his friend Clarissa—well! let 
that pass. A fair exchange is no robbery, thought Sir James; and 
Hubert should take him to the Winstanleys in return for his 
introduction here. He little knew that his acquaintance was to 
come about by that good soul, Clarissa herself, who had not chosen 
to make the thing of so much importance as to speak of the 
Winstanley girls in this little five o’clock tea which she meant to 
give. She thought it best to let them come in with the rest as of 
no special importance. 

Perhaps it was rather rash to bring them in contact with her own 
especial friend and favourite. She had a vague idea of robbers intro- 
duced into a treasure-house floating through her head ; but she was a 
woman for whom the present has no future and who lived in a gliding, 
easy extemporaneous way that had its dangers if its pleasures. But 
also she was clever enough to know that it is unwise in a woman of 
her age to be a young man’s Cerberus in the matter of pretty girls. 
Better be his minister and medium! Mature Sirens have no other 
chains. If knowledge of life and the nature of young men teaches 
them anything, it teaches them that the chains woven by the most 
charming woman in the world who is mature, how much soever also 
a siren, are full of weak places and must be worn loose if they are 
not to break. And Clarissa Merton had learned this lesson, and took 
occasion now to act on it. Perhaps she had defined that dim 
uncertain feeling of the relief-guard; and thought on her own side 
that a lure would not be bad policy. At all events she asked the 
Winstanley girls to her five o’clock tea, and made a point of Sir 
James’s coming as well. 

Beautiful as she had looked, standing in the sunlight on that day 
of the flower-show, Eva Winstanley was still more lovely to day, 
seen under the soft light of a London drawing-room—one of those 
luxurious rooms, whence the sun is excluded as the worst enemy that 
women and lovers can have, and where the salvation of waning beauty 
consists in discreet obscurity. Mrs. Merton was a past mistress in 
this kind of coquetry, as well as in all the arts by which the dial 
hand of Time may seem to be kept at a standstill. Her windows 
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were veiled with lace of the tenderest pink, like the heart of a blush 
rose; her walls were of that pale neutral tint which enhances the 
brilliancy of showy women, and makes the pallor of the white kind 
chaste and refined; rich stuffs disposed in artful places served as 
backgrounds whereon gracious heads and pretty costumes were seen 
to perfection ; and the very chairs were harmonious frameworks for the 
human figure. Her rooms were notorious for pleasantness ; and were 
of the kind that allagree to praise. Nothing jarred, either in form or 
tint ; and the result was a universal sense of bien-étre and perfect taste. 
Beside all this she gave the most delicious cakes and sweetmeats ; 
fruit that was a poem ; tea that was perfection ; chocolate that made 
you sigh; and ‘cups’ which every one tried to imitate and none 
could come near. 

It was a pity that she knew so few people, seeing to what perfection 
all her appointments were carried, and the pleasure that she could 
dispense, with a fortune that made numbers of no consequence ! 

“T hope you have been quite well since I had the pleasure of seeing 
you,” said Sir James to Eva, as his not too intellectual manner of 
beginning a conversation. 

Hubert, as the stranger, was told off on duty to the hostess. 

“ Yes, thank you, I am always well!” answered Eva laughing. 

She knew the musical value of her roulade, and gave it on the 
smallest provocation. 

“You look so. You look as if you have never had a day’s illness 
or an hour’s sorrow,” said Sir James, with admiration. 

“Oh! I suppose I had all the horrid baby illnesses when I was a 
little tiny tot,” said Eva; “but I have never had even a headache 
since I grew up. And as for sorrow—what use is there in being 
sorry about things? When things go wrong they don’t come any 
better because one cries and makes one’s eyes red !” 

“That is the best kind of philosophy! But would you not ery for 
some things ?” he asked. 

“T don’t know; I never do cry; it’s so missy and silly. I always 
laugh ; and that is far more jolly.” 

“It is certainly far wiser, far better. But we cannot always 
laugh,” persisted Sir James, who had his sentimentalities, and who 
had even coquetted with the gloomy poetry of Pessimism and the 
weak-backed Worship of Sorrow. ‘“ We could not laugh at the funeral 
of the one we loved, for instance. Even you—an embodied joy as you 
are, Thalia and Euphrosyne in one—even you could not laugh then!” 

He looked at her tenderly. He wanted her to realise his funeral, 
the death of the young knight and bard her lover—and to be touched 
and softened. 

“ What a horrid idea,” she said, making a pretty little grimace. 
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“Yes; you are right, and I ought to beg your pardon for it. We 
should not speak of such things to you. You are in the morning of 
life, and have nothing to do with its storms or its darkness,” he said 
apologetically. 

“Now that is more like me!” cried Eva innocently. “I havea 
horror of night and the dark, and always sleep with a night-light. 
Don’t you hate the dark? I feel as if something was creeping on the 
floor and wanted to take hold of my feet if I have no light; don’t 
you?” 

Sir James laughed. It is not often that we see the flawless realisa- 
tion of any ideal whatsoever, from a cabbage to a woman; but 
here was one for him. Dark and nervous, his fancy in woman 
naturally went to the vividly-coloured sugar-plum kind of thing 
of which Eva was so perfect an example. Fuzzy golden head, eyes 
the colour of the sky and skin like milk-and-roses, a round soft 
supple figure—if the mind and heart within corresponded to this 
delightful envelope Sir James felt that, friend or no friend, whether 
it offended his mother to the heart or not, he would enter the lists 
with fate on the spot, and do his best to win the favour of the little 
girl who was his ideal in the flesh. 

“Now tell me what you have been doing since I saw you,” he 
continued, in a slightly freer tone. 

They were rapidly becoming good friends ; and poor Hubert making 
excuses to come with tea or chocolate, cakes or sweetmeats, felt a 
certain hot jealousy of his friend, and more than once devoted him to 
the infernal gods, and thought his handsome hostess a bore, and his 
initiation into her good graces an unmitigated nuisance. 

“We have been to Armour Court,” Eva answered, looking at him 
with her wide open innocent eyes. 

“To Mr. Brocklebank’s place? with Mrs. Merton ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T did not know that yow had been there,” he said in surprise. 

“Oh yes! we were there from Wednesday to Monday ; Mrs. Merton 
was with us all the time.” 

“Tt is a fine place I hear,” said Sir James jealously. 

“ Yes,” said Eva in a cool half-impertinent way. ‘That is, it is a 
great overgrown kind of thing. But it is too big and staring—it 
looks too new, as if it was built only yesterday. It is not like one 
of those beautiful old houses, that look as if they had belonged to the 
same family for centuries, and that are so lovely !” 

Sir James Kearney smiled. His place was old, and looked as if it 
had belonged to his family for centuries; as indeed it had in a way, 
if, like the famous Bucentaur, it had been repaired so often that very 
little of the original fabric was left. 
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“ And then,” continued Eva, “those horrid works are so near ; and 
the smoke from those dreadful furnaces is so disagreeable, and at 
night they make the place look like Pandemonium—flaring out at the 
top in that awful way. It all looks shoppy,” laughing. 

“ Tt looks like what it is then,” said Sir James, who disliked Mr. 
Brocklebank quite as much as Mr. Brocklebank disliked him. ‘“ Some- 
times looks are true, you see!” 

“Oh! they always are!” said Eva, in her character of sweet 
innocence too ingenuous and unsuspicious to be critical. “I always 
trust to them! ” 

“A dangerous doctrine, if a charming delusion,” said Sir James in 
his character of poet probing the hollowness of the world and 
coming to the conviction of bran for blood. 

“Oh, I am sure not!” she answered eagerly. “ Pretty people are 
so much nicer than ugly ones! How pretty Mrs. Merton is, and how 
good she is!” 

“ And so are some others I could name,” said Sir James warmly. 

“Yes; isn’t Mr. Strangways handsome?” returned Eva, still 
keeping her eyes turned to Clarissa and her new acquaintance. 

“Do you think so?” asked Sir James with sudden coolness. 

“Yes; don’t you? I think he is splendid—for a fair man. I 
like dark men best myself; but he is magnificent for a fair one!” all 
said with the most delicious, the most enchanting, audacity of 
innocence and unconsciousness. 

Sir James felt as if he had taken a glass of wine for the pleasant 
tingling that came into his veins, the delightful warmth and bright- 
ness that mounted to his brain. 

“And I like fair women,” he said, his voice full of that rich 
intoxicating spiritual wine. “TI like small women with golden fuzzy 
hair, and blue eyes, and rosy cheeks—women that remind you of 
flowers and the spring-time, sunshine and dancing and music, and 
everything else joyous and beautiful in life!” 

“Do you?” she cried like a pleased child; “little things with 
fuzzy head and blue eyes? How nice! that’s like me!” 

“Yes, just like you,” he said. “I have never seen any one more 
exactly my style than you are; and certainly never any one more 
beautiful !” 

Eva laughed, and showed all those small white teeth of hers; her 
red lips and white teeth so curiously suggestive of the double action— 
kissing and eating. 

“ How nice of you !—and how funny!” she said. 

“Ts it rare for you to hear that you are an ideal perfected?” asked 
Sir James. 

“Oh, I daresay some people who like that kind of thing think I 
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have a nice funny little face,” she said. “But of course I know that 
I am not beautiful. Ina is—my sister Thomasina. She is like a 
queen; we call her our princess; but I am only a stupid little 
thing!” 

“Yes, Miss Winstanley is very handsome,” said Sir James rapidly 
sinking into the depths. ‘“ But you must let me contradict you—you 
are more beautiful than she is.” 

“Tt is quite too nice of you to say so, and I cannot quarrel with you 
for it, but it is a great big story all the same,” said Eva with a smile 
of childish incredulity and childish directness. “And I am sure,” she 
went on to say in the same sweet unconscious way ; “if I am nice- 
looking, you are too, so we ought to be very well satisfied with 
ourselves!” 

Certainly the young people were getting on apace and the hay was 
being rapidly made in the sunshine. Just then, Hubert Strangways, 
released from duty, came up and sat down on the other side of Sir 
James, both facing the beautiful little fairy queen of the hour. 

What a contrast the two young men made! Sir James tall and 
spare—nervous, olive-tinted, dark-haired, keen-featured—his strength 
that of nerve and sinew only—tenacious, combative, wilful ; and Hubert 
Strangways like a young Norse god—simply direct, obtuse, powerful— 
Baldur the Sun-god in form, but as little able as he to recognise Loki, 
or any other evil spirit, when disguised as a beautiful woman who 
smiled on him and flattered him; while Eva, like a rosebud of any 
clime, sat at the point of the triangle, the soft luxurious beautiful 
little witch who had spells for each alike. 

She was charming to both ; showing all her loveliest points ; laugh- 
ing in her most musical cadence ; saying in her most guileless manner 
all sorts of risky things, and phrases full of double meaning if any 
one should choose to look below the surface ;—in fact being herself 
without let or hindrance, and weaving golden threads about these 
two poor victims, either of whom she would take if she were asked, 
and one of whom she must sorrow and disappoint. But that was in 
the future ; for the present it was all sunshine ; and no cloud came even 
when, after a short time, Mrs. Merton joined them and placed herself 
next to Eva. The widow thought she had given Sir James his head 
long enough; it was getting time now to draw him up. 

It was strange that an astute woman like Clarissa Merton, and one 
who had studied so deeply the grammar of ‘looking nice,’ should not 
have seen that Eva was not a desirable replica of herself; though on 
the other hand she was in her way adverse to Eva. They were too 
much alike, too much of the same type, to do well together contrasted 
under the present conditions; for Mrs. Merton was Eva grown fatter 
and older, with a harder colour in her face, and some of the dew taken 
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out of her eyes, and thus their several charms rather damaged than 
enhanced each other. Mrs. Merton showed what Eva would be when 
she had passed her first youth, and Eva showed all the way that Mrs. 
Merton had gone :—the one was in the exquisite freshness of the dawn 
before the day had fully risen—the perfect present, but with the mirror 
of the somewhat impaired future right before her ; the other was in the 
luscious ripeness of maturity before decay, but with the inventory of 
what had been and was no longer written in unmistakeable lines on 
this beautiful image of her own past by her side. It was a mistake ; 
but one often made. The hope which springs eternal in the human 
breast has for its undying partner the belief in her own unspoiled 
beauty, no matter what her age, which is part of the very life she 
breathes to the pretty woman accustomed to the admiration of men. 

Soon after this the little party broke up; and two young men of 
means were now in love with penniless, fuzzy-headed Eva. And 
Thomasina was not jealous. It was not often that she was distanced, 
even by this fairy queen; but as a good sister she allowed her to 
have her innings—in moderation. Prosperity to any one of them 
would be prosperity to the family, and a relief to the mother ;—the 
one person in the world whom Thomasina honestly loved. It was 
well to make hay while the sun shone; and Eva was perhaps wise 
to have two victims in her chains at once. For herself she said, she 
wanted only one at a time; whoever he might be—only one at a 
time. Thomasina’s ideal of happiness was safety not excitement. 
She longed to have a fine house and a carriage and pair; an in- 
come which provided handsomely for all needs, and left a practically 
inexhaustible margin for superfluities; she longed for the peace of 
sufficiency ; for deliverance from the degrading debts and difficulties 
which she knew were eating out the very life of her mother ; for free- 
dom from the necessity of close calculation, and the annoyance of self- 
denial ; and she kept love and admiration out of the question, save for 
the use of which they were in the great object of her life. With her, 
beauty was only a means to an end; with Eva admiration was the 
end itself; and with Perdita love only was the divine bond between 
man and woman, and all the rest served only to ‘feed the sacred 
flame.’ 

When the mother and her two daughters reached home, and while 
they were standing on the step waiting for the page-boy, so cook 
called him, to open the door, Perdita came hurriedly down the street. 
She was excited, flushed, and looked a little wild. Her hat was not 
quite straight ; one glove was unbuttoned, the other was in her hand ; 
her whole appearance was somewhat disordered, and wanting that 
nice touch of the woman who cares to make the best of herself. She 
scarcely looked the sister of those well-dressed girls, scarcely the 
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daughter of that still handsome and aristocratic woman whose whole 
life was made up for society, and who, if Mormonism had been the 
creed of the ‘best people,’ would have undergone the ceremony of 
sealing as a tribute to fashion. She might have sighed ; all the same 
she would have sealed. 

“My dear Perdita, you really look as if you were hunted by wild 
beasts, and had come through a quick-set hedge,” she said quietly, 
as her daughter dashed up at full speed, with that odd manner of one 
pursued or pursuing which persons intent on some great object 
unconsciously have. 

“‘Am I untidy, mother?” she returned in a breathless way, but 
smiling and evidently full of joyous excitement. ‘ Never mind for 
once! I know I am a dreadfully careless girl ; I don’t think somehow 
of my appearance. But it is all right, mother. I have had my name 
put down, and now I have only to pass when the time comes !” 

“Never mind for once? Your once is always,’ said Mrs. Win- 
stanley, ignoring the fact of the nomination, and passing into the 
hall as the door opened. 

“Your name put down where, Per?” asked Eva, with apparent 
interest. 

“ At Burlington House ; for a clerkship in the Post Office Savings 
Bank,” she said, falling into the trap. She always did. 

“ How funny it will be!” cried Eva laughing. “ Will you sit on a 
high stool with a pen behind your ear, Per? Won't it stick in 
your hair? What have you todo? Count the money? Will you 
bring back any of it at night? A savings bank is like a pawnbroker’s, 
isn’t it? Don’t you put pennies into a little box with a slit, and sell 
old clothes and things? How odd it all is.” 

“No, Eva, a savings bank is not like that,” Perdita answered 
quite seriously. “TI shall not have to count up the pennies out of a 
box, and I shall not bring home any money.” 

“And not sit at a high desk with a pen behind your ear?” 
asked Eva. 

“T may do that. I don’t know yet what the desks are like,” 
resumed Perdita. “If the others do, I daresay I shall get into the 
way too.” 

“Tt is all heart-breaking and disgraceful however one looks at it!” 
said Mrs. Winstanley ; “and it will never bring a blessing to you, 
Perdita. You have begun this new life in express opposition to my 
wishes, and no child who disobeys its parents can succeed in life. 
However, if you come to harm, I am free of all responsibility.” 

“No evil can come from it, mother!” said Perdita. “It can do 
only good to me and you and everyone! I shall not want you to 
spend any more money on me for dress or anything else; and after I 
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receive my first quarter’s salary I will pay you formy board. I shall 
not be on your hands any more now that I am going to earn my own 
living, and surely that will be something to the good, mother !” 

“Earn your own living! the very phrase is a disgrace in the 
mouth of a young lady,” said Mrs. Winstanley with a shudder. 
“You are not a servant-girl, Perdita, nor a shopwoman. Yet you 
talk as if you were.” 

‘‘ Mother! do not be so vexed with me! I must have done some- 
thing!” she pleaded. “I should have gone mad outright in the 
idleness and want of purpose in my life, unless I could have found 
something real to do.” 

“ And why were you idle, pray?” asked her mother. “You could 
always have found occupation had you wished, and of a more refined 
and ladylike kind than you have chosen. I never encouraged any of 
you in idleness. Thomasina and I are always employed; you never 
see either of us with our hands before us doing nothing—why not 
have taken a lesson from your eldest sister ? ” 

“T could not do what Thomasina does,” answered Perdita. 
“Embroidering strips of silk for gowns, and painting little frames 
for photographs are not real work nor real art to me. I could not have 
found my life in either of them, mother. I must have done something 
more serious.” 

“Ts not this confessing yourself a distressingly undisciplined and 
unfeminine young lady?” asked her mother. “Why should not 
home, and all the quiet duties and pleasures of home, be sufficient for 
you as well as for your sisters?” 

“We are not the same kind of girls, mother.” 

“No, my dear; and I am sorry for it,” said Mrs. Winstanley 
significantly. 

“You are an emancipated woman now, are you not, Per?” 
asked little Eva opening her blue eyes. 

“That depends on what you mean,” said Perdita, with a flash in 
hers that betokened a certain stirring of the waters boding no good. 
“Tf you mean emancipated from prejudices that make us less than 
women, because we are ladies, I hope I am.” 

“ Yes, that is just it,” said Eva; “ emancipated from being a lady 
any longer. You are not a lady now, Per, are you?” 

“Perhaps not in your sense, Eva. I hope I am in my own,” she 
answered. 

“There can’t be two ways,” said Eva with curious gravity. “You 
are either a lady, or you are not. Mother and Ina and I are ;—if 
you are different then you are not.” 

“Mother! say you do not condemn me,” said unwise Perdita, 
turning abruptly from her sister and vainly struggling with fate. 
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“T cannot tell a falsehood, even to please a wayward child,” her 
mother answered coldly. 

“Now, Perdita, leave the thing alone,” said Thomasina. “Be 
content to have your way unmolested, and do not ask mother to 
approve when you know how much she dislikes it all!” 

“T daresay you are right,” said poor Perdita, the tears starting to 
her eyes; “but it is like living with people who are deaf and dumb 
to me, and only talk among themselves. It is like a world of 
shadows or the dead!” 

“You have made your life, Perdita,” said her mother; “and you 
have only yourself and your exceeding wilfulness to thank for your 
isolation. Blame yourself, not us, and then we may hope for some 
improvement. Come, my dears,” to the satisfactory two of her 
daughters, “it is time to dress for dinner. The dinner bell has. 


rung.” 


Cuarter VIII. 
HIS PROTEGLES. 

Are fairies and brownies still extant? Is Santa Claus a living 
personage no longer devoted only to the service of children, but. 
taking in grown people by the way? We know that once upon a 
time unseen beneficent beings helped on the lives of men without 
trouble, and sometimes even without merit on the part of the 
recipients; and one day, not long after the visit to Armour Court, 
the old belief was pleasantly verified at No. 100, West Hill Gardens. 

It was one of the best of our good English days. The sky was as 
blue as it is possible for a London sky ever to be, and the sun was. 
shining with real living heat. If those who love nature and are 
doomed to cities regretted the turf and trees, the flowers and fields 
of the country, to the Londoner, pur sang, such a day as this was 
worthy of all praise and sufficient for all pleasures, mutilated though 
its glory was by the thousand chimneys which represented hot milk 
and broiled bacon. It was a day which creates meetings abroad in 
the cooler hours and invites male friends to drop in during the 
warmer ones; which necessitates fresh gowns and dainty hats ; which 
makes an improvised féte out of nothing more costly than a cup of 
tea at five, or a seat in a shady part of the Square garden. It was a. 
day when even the prosaic feel that life is lovely, and when the 
imaginative look for something to happen before nightfall ;—perhaps. 
the prince, who is always on his way and never comes to hand, will 
really draw rein at the door to-day, or the golden shower which has. 
been so long accumulating will fall at last! It was a day when 
young hearts palpitate with tremulous desires, young veins run 
quick with eager blood; and when even the old turn back to the 
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scenes of their golden past, and warm their chilly hands by the fires 
of memory. 

And so, with brains astir and blood aglow, the great population of 
the metropolis began its daily doings. 

Coming down to breakfast Mrs. Winstanley found on the table, 
side by side with the tea and toast, a neatly arranged parcel bearing 
her name and address. Much to Eva’s disgust she set it aside till 
prayers were over—and the chapter for the day was an extra long 
one. When she opened it she found it contained four smaller parcels, 
addressed to herself and her daughters—“ each one one.” ‘The girls 
had gathered round in excited surprise. What did it all mean? from 
whom had these little parcels come, and what was it that had come? 
they asked in a breath all together. Mrs. Winstanley, smiling benignly, 
her graceful hands a trifle tardy, handed each parcel according to its 
superscription ; and in a moment the room echoed with exclamations. 
Even discreet and self-controlled Thomasina broke out into inter- 
jections like the rest, and Perdita and Eva were like two showers of 
verbal fireworks. For to Thomasina had been sent the loveliest 
Etruscan patterned gold necklet ; Eva had a charming little gold porte- 
bonheur ; Mrs. Winstanley a cameo brooch. Perdita had no jewelry. 
Her present was a common washleather bag-purse, inside which was a 
crisp banknote for twenty pounds, and, “ for expenses incurred,” written 
in a clumsily feigned hand on the envelope. 

Evidently elves and fairies were about, and the Winstanley family 
had set up its private brownie! Or—it was Mr. Brocklebank. His 
name came simultaneously to the lips of each ; but Mrs. Winstanley, 
for once more politic than even Thomasina, put in her quiet demurrer 
and said : 

“We are not sure, my dears. They may come from a great many 
other people. We have many friends to whom I am sure it would 
give pleasure to make us their little offermgs! Mr. Brocklebank is 
not our only friend.” 

“But I am sure it is Mr. Brocklebank!” said Eva. “It is just 
like his funny way of doing things.” 

“Tf I discover that it is really Mr. Brocklebank, I shall feel 
compelled to return the gift,” said her mother, with warning gravity. 
“We could not possibly accept them, you understand, if we knew the 
donor.” 

“Oh, I daresay it was not him!” said Eva, ungrammatical and 
frightened. “ He is too heavy and stupid to think of doing anything half 
so nice. We will not try to find out, mother. I am sure I would not 
part with my dear little porte-bonheur for all the world. Don’t 
think it, mumsey ; so don’t try to find out!” 

She put her arms round her mother’s neck and kissed her forehead. 
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Mrs. Winstanley smiled and patted the blooming pretty little face 
that looked into hers with such coaxing irresistible sweetness, fresher 
and prettier than ever with the excitement of the moment. 

“Tt is scarcely likely that we shall discover the donor,” she said. 
“People who send presents anonymously do not wish to have it known, 
else they would have given them openly. Of course I cannot let 
such a thing as this pass without making some effort to find out who 
and why ; but at the same time I cannot send round the bellman 
or advertise in the daily papers! I shall not make a silly fuss, in 
any way,” she added smiling. 

“ But we may wear our things, mother, whether we know who sent 
them or not?” asked Eva, who had already clasped the bracelet 
round her wrist, and was studying the engraved flowers and filigree 
volutes as diligently as if she would never be tired of such excellent 
lore. 

“ You may, because yours is a thing to wear every day; but 
Thomasina and I shall not,” returned her mother, who found it hard 
at any time to refuse her youngest born. 

“ But, mother, I do not like to take this money,” said Perdita, 
whose face was paler than usual with the excitement which had 
flushed Eva’s face from brow to chin, and made even quiet Thomasina 
almost sparkling and vivacious. “I wish you would have it, even if 
it is kept. It is far more than I should ever want, and you would 
know how to use it.” 

“ My dear Perdita, you have the right to your good fortune as well 
as we,” said Mrs. Winstanley with unwonted kindness. “You will 
have to get a waterproof or an ulster or some abomination of that 
kind if you go out in the morning; and you will want money for 
cabs on wet days ; and then you must have luncheon ; and your hat is 
disgraceful. Your absurd career is not to be all gain, you see, and 
the money will be extremely useful to you.” 

“ But I would rather you had at least some of it, mother!” she 
insisted. “Give me five pounds, and take the rest for yourself and 
the girls.” 

“ Keep it, my dear, and be thankful,” answered Mrs. Winstanley. 

Her refusal was worthy of praise. In her chronic state of genteel 
indigence, any windfall was a godsend, and fifteen pounds would 
have done a good deal towards rubbing out a certain black line that 
rather troubled her rest and gave her bad dreams at night. But 
Mrs. Winstanley was not intentionally harsh to her unsatisfactory 
daughter. Perdita provoked and disappointed her; and so far justified 
her in her continual displeasure, but for all that she did not wish to 
be cruel or unjust, and she was glad that the sun should shine on her 
as well as on the others, if it took nothing away from herself or 
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those others. Perhaps, if sorely pressed, she might have to take a 
plum or two out of that unexpected cake; but for the moment she 
was magnanimous, and refused. 

“ What a worry you are, Per!” said Eva. “Why can’t you be 
quiet over things?” 

“Tt was kindly meant, my dear,” said Mrs. Winstanley gently. 
“ Perdita must not be blamed, poor child, when she means well.” 

Her democratic daughter was a nuisance, truly, in more ways than 
one ; but gross injustice is bad breeding, and Mrs. Winstanley set her 
hopes of salvation on her good manners. Besides, le plaisir fait le 
cour si bon! and, elated as she was by what had happened, she 
could not find it in her heart to snub even objectionable Perdita for 
wanting to give her fifteen pounds out of a gift of twenty. 

“Thank you, mother,” said Perdita, penetrated by this unusual 
advocacy. ‘To testify her gratitude she brusquely kissed the back of 
her mother’s neck, whereby she startled her so that she nearly 
dropped Thomasina’s necklet into the teapot, and gave her the ‘ cold 
shivers’ from head to foot. 

“Don’t do that, Perdita,” she said angrily. “You know how I 
hate to be kissed like that! ” 

Poor clumsy Perdita! It was the old fable of the lap-dog and the 
donkey, she thought bitterly. Eva’s caress was returned and rewarded, 
hers was rejected and rebuked; yet hers was as true as her sister’s, 
or perhaps worth more in the right estimate of values, and would 
wear longer. 

With this mistake, however, the glory of the moment passed, and 
breakfast began—a little cloudily. 

All that morning Eva was watchful and restless; running in and 
out the room, peering out of the window, excited if the door-bell 
rang, and more than usually unable to settle down or do anything 
that was worth doing. 

It was the heat, she said, when her mother mildly remonstrated 
with her. It was really so hot she could not sit still ! 

“Perpetual movement does not make people any cooler,” said 
Mrs. Winstanley. 

On which Eva laughed and said: “No, but it is less tiresome 
than sitting still!” 

At last a well-known lordly ring came to the bell, and a heavy 
step was heard in the hall. Eva rushed out of the dining-room, 
where she had taken up her last position, and met Mr. Brocklebank 
on the stairs. 

“Don’t say you gave us those things, you dear good Mr. Brockle- 
bank!” she said in a caressing whisper, in her earnestness burying 
her soft little hand within the collar of his waistcoat. It felt like a 
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bird or a warm white mouse on the ironmaster’s broad chest, and he 
held it imprisoned by his own as if it were something that would 
flutter or run away. “ Mother will make us give them all back if she 
knows where they come from. J say it’s you, because I know what a 
dear good generous darling you are; but you must not confess you 
know. It would break my heart to part with my porte-bonheur,” 
kissing it. 

“Very well, my dear. The fairy queen and I will have our little 
secret together,” he answered pleased, caressed, flattered. “I will not 
affirm that it was I, because perhaps it was not you know,” winking 
his small eyes waggishly. 

“Have I to thank you for some most beautiful and unexpected 
presents which came to us all to-day ?” asked Mrs. Winstanley after 
the formal greetings were over, and the ironmaster had settled himself 
comfortably in the one easy chair that he affected, prepared for a 
comfortable session of any imaginable length. 

“Mrs. Winstanley has not to thank me at all for anything,” he 
answered. 

“Whoever sent these things,” said Mrs. Winstanley, laying her 
hand on the open cases which she had placed near her on the table, 
“was wonderfully clear-sighted as well as kind. But of course I 
could not keep them if I knew to whom to return them! They are 
lovely presents—a splendid surprise altogether, giving each of us 
what is most useful and what we most desired. Still, it would not do 
to keep them, you know, if we found out where to return them.” 

“My advice to Mrs. Winstanley is not to inquire and not to 
discover,” said Mr. Brocklebank. ‘A fairy was the culprit. He 
arrived before cock-crow this morning and brought these trifles 
with him—effected an entrance through the key-hole. Fairies are 
the most useful creatures in the world, and save us poor mortals 
no end of trouble!” 

He laughed as he said this as at the best joke made for centuries. 

“T fear our fairy was rather too substantial to pass through the 
key-hole with or without a parcel in his pocket,” said Mrs. Win- 
stanley pleasantly ; and Thomasina, raising her fine eyes smiled 
with the most consummate grace she had—the loveliest elegance 
of muscular movement at command. 

“Tt would be pleasant to thank if not to return,” she said, looking 
at him with a whole volume of thanks in her face. 

“The gratification of the recipient is the reward of the donor,” 
said Mr. Brocklebank. “ Besides, no one merits thanks. When 
fairies convey little offerings anonymously it is because they do 
not require acknowledgment, only acceptance. My advice to Mrs. 
Winstanley and her young ladies is, to take the goods the gods 
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provide and say no more about it. And now what are these fairy 
gifts? May I be allowed to inspect them ? ” 

“ Willingly,” said Mrs. Winstanley, placing the cases in his hand. 

Eva crept up to him confidentially and held out her arm, saying : 

“Mine’s here. I’m wearing mine and will never part with it, 
night or day!” 

Mr. Brocklebank looked enchanted. 

“A most excellent selection,” he said; “evidently a fairy who 
was well acquainted with this charming family! A necklet for 
our young Princess—they say like the necklet Nasiker wore when 
she washed the family linen in the running brook; a porte-bonheur, 
conducing to happiness, for the rosebud who is born for happiness; 
money in a useful purse for the practical worker of the family ; 
and the head of Juno in a brooch for the mother of all. I think 
the selection admirable whoever may be accountable for it!” 

“Tt was most judiciously done—a charmingly comprehensive 
reading,’ said Mrs. Winstanley. “ And really as an act of gratitude 
I will take your advice, Mr. Brocklebank, and not try to find out 
to whom we are indebted for so much pleasure. We will waft our 
thanks through the air, and perhaps they will reach the right 
quarter.” 

“Mrs. Winstanley is the soul of wisdom and discretion,” he 
answered ; and with this the discussion ended. 

“And where is Miss Perdita, my good young protégée?” he 
presently asked. “TI consider Miss Perdita quite my charge, and 
shall always take a lively interest in her career.” 

“You are very kind,” said Mrs. Winstanley; but the ring of 
cordiality was lost, and her thanks were artificial and glacial. 

Unquestionably he was very kind, and it had been very nice 
in him to make them these handsome presents; but all the same 
it was excessively annoying that he should uphold Perdita as he 
did, and force her mother’s consent, like a conjuror’s card thrust 
on her to be played out when required. 

“And you are now reconciled to our decision?” continued Mr. 
Brocklebank, with the confident air of one who has just bought 
her answer. 

“T have yielded to yow with pleasure,” answered Mrs. Winstanley. 

Her visitor rubbed his hands and jingled his chain. 

“Good! good!” he said. 

Mrs. Winstanley looked annoyed. 

“ Naturally such a total change in our maniere d’étre cannot be 
accepted téte baissée,” she said, with a little drawl. “It is so 
different from anything that we have been used to, and of course 
it has been painful. You can understand that? My daughter 
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must leave home early I suppose when she does begin, and come 
home late ; she must go in all weathers, and the very fact of her thus 
going out early every day, every day, no matter what the weather 
or the season, will make the neighbours talk and wonder. They 
will think she is a governess or something horrid like that!” said 
Mrs. Winstanley, caste irritation carrying it over gratitude and 
tact. 

“They will think then that she is wise and honourable enough 
to work for her living,” returned Mr. Brocklebank, with a certain 
masterful emphasis which was at once a warning and a rebuke. 

He spoke as if the whole affair, and the family too, belonged to 
him, and that he had the right to be annoyed if they dissented 
when he dictated. 

“Yes; of course that is the best way of looking at it,” said 
Mrs. Winstanley, covering her mistake. “I was speaking from 
the outside only. Among ourselves we judge differently.” 

“T am glad to hear such sentiments,” said Mr. Brocklebank, 
dropping his stiffer manner for that more familiar which was 
becoming natural to him when with the Winstanleys. He was 
satisfied with his triumphs and her civility. The fish had put 
up its head and been knocked back into the frying-pan again ; 
strength had conquered and weakness had yielded ; and so far things 
were well. But Mrs. Winstanley did not relish the process. She 
did not like to feel the master’s hand upon her. Her only consola- 
tion was in the secret resolve to make that master pay heavily 
for his privileges, and to take care that, if she had to simmer in 
the frying-pan it should be in one of gold and with a sufficiency 
of lubricating oil. 

“And now, where is Miss Perdita?” the ironmaster asked again. 

“Call your sister, my dear,’ Mrs. Winstanley said for answer, 
turning to Eva. “Tell her that Mr. Brocklebank is here and wishes 
to see her.” 

“Tf convenient I should prefer to visit her in her own apartment,” 
said Mr. Brocklebank rising. “I should like to come upon her 
unawares, as I call it, and see what she is doing when she is at 
home. Miss Perdita’s occupations must be interesting!” 

“She is in the morning-room,” said Mrs. Winstanley, doing her 
best to conceal her trouble, for that morning-room was wofully 
shabby, and the sun was so cruelly bright to-day. ‘Let me send 
for her!” 

“With gracious permission of the authorities I would rather 
go to her unannounced,” said Mr. Brocklebank, making a few steps 
towards the door. “Iam fond of surprising young ladies in their 
studies ; little birds in a nest found by chance!” 
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He laughed. He was always the one appreciative listener to 
his own good things. 

How to refuse a man who has just been spending sixty or seventy 
pounds on you? the thing is impossible! A man who would rather 
die than sell his conscience must of necessity take a bribe for 
innocent complaisance; and Mr. Brocklebank had bribed Mrs. 
Winstanley pretty heavily. 

“Eva, my dear, take Mr. Brocklebank to your sister,” she said, 
without changing a muscle. 

And Mr. Brocklebank, with a kindly recollection of the soft 
warm little hand that had nestled under the collar of his waistcoat 
like a bird or a mouse, went down the stairs with the little rosebud 
and thought as he went: “ AmI too old? <A child-wife like this— 
the prettiest little plaything in the world!” 

But this other, this studious, thoughtful Perdita—she was no 
pretty plaything wherewith to amuse a man’s idle hours—no child- 
wife to be dandled and caressed as not so long ago she dandled and 
caressed her own doll—no waxen-natured creature to be treated with 
all; imaginable tenderness because too soft to bear the rasping of 
reality, too simple to understand the tragic complexity of life and 
how the sweetest songs of men are indeed those which tell of 
saddest thought! She had nothing in her of the eastern odalisque 
doubled with Manon Lescaut which made the charm of little Eva— 
and the danger. Perdita was essentially a man’s companion, friend, 
and lover :—his companion by virtue of her intelligence ; his friend 
because she understood the duties of his civic life and the need of 
civic virtues; and his lover by that quality of passionate intensity, 
of whole-hearted self-surrender which makes the loving woman’s 
highest happiness and purest glory. 

She started up when Mr. Brocklebank came in piloted by Eva, 
and looked at him with genuine warmth. She was the most sincerely 
grateful of all; perhaps the only one who was sincerely grateful 
at all. Delight in receiving pleasure is not gratitude; and her 
mother and sisters had nothing deeper or truer than personal delight 
at receiving personal pleasure. But Perdita, whose nature was 
more sincere and her feelings ever at fever-heat, was touched to 
her heart; and if she had been asked would have said that she loved 
Mr. Brocklebank for his kindness. It was not because she had been 
gratified, but because he was good that she looked into his face 
so lovingly, and grasped his hand so warmly; and it was this 
because which made all the difference. 

“ Always studious!” said the ironmaster, still with the air of one 
to whom the whole family belonged, and who was in his right to 
be charmed at the well-doing of this, and displeased at the failure 
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of that. “Miss Perdita sets us all an example! What says the 
rosebud of this establishment?” turning with heavy playfulness 
to pretty little Eva. 

“Yes, she does,” answered the rosebud demurely. 

If it made part of the ironmaster’s manner to patronise that 
funny old Per, she would not run the risk of his disfavour by telling 
him her own opinion. So far as she thought of things, if Perdita was 
an example, it was one to avoid with all the care imaginable, certainly 
not one to follow. 

“You are very kind,” said Perdita, her soft, shortsighted eyes 
suffused with tenderness. ‘You are one of the kindest men in the 
world, Mr. Brocklebank!” she added warmly. “Every one must 
love and respect you.” 

The ironmaster’s heavy face brightened like a girl’s. Like most 
honest-hearted men he was densely obtuse about respectable women, 
and no more difficult to deceive, when social conditions were safe, than 
is a rustic by a conjuror. Well-born adventuresses were creatures of 
whom he could not take stock ; and he always maintained that Becky 
Sharp was a libel. Had Perdita been even as artful as she was 
sincere, her voice and eyes would have touched him ; being what she 
was, absolutely earnest and truthful, she sent a glow through his 
heart that made him long to take her in his arms and let her feel 
how she had made it beat. 

“Whatever little kindness I may have been enabled to manifest to 
Miss Perdita, has been more than repaid by her own valuable use 
thereof,” he said clumsily. 

“T should be the most ungrateful girl in the world if I did not do 
all I could to please you,” she answered. 

“ Oh, you two horrid spoons!” thought Eva, to whom these courtesies 
were somewhat mysterious. “I'll tell Ina what a snake this old 
Perdita is! What a shame of her trying to cut out poor Ina. Only 
it serves her right.” 

“ And what are these formidable-looking tomes about ?’’ asked Mr. 
Brocklebank, taking up one of the books on the table. “ Preparatory 
to our examination ?” 

“Yes,” she answered with a smile. 

“No danger of our Miss Perdita losing her chance! Our Minerva 
will not have a feather plucked from her plume!” he said with a 
curious mingling of ideas and images. 

“Oh, I should be sorry indeed to be plucked,” said Perdita, “it 
would break my heart, I should kill myself for shame!” 

“No, you would do nothing of the kind,” said Mr. Brocklebank, 
laying his broad hand on her shoulder. “You should come to me 
and say, ‘Forgive me!’ and I would forgive you ; and you would add, 
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‘Help me,’ and I would help you. That would be a wiser kind of 
thing to do than taking a header off Westminster Bridge, and being 
fished out by a Humane Society’s drag!” 

She laughed to make believe that tears were not in her eyes. 

“T do not think I shall fail ; so I shall not have to be fished out of 
the Thames,” she said lightly. ‘ Only, if I did, I could not bear it!” 
she added in her more usual manner of grave intensity. 

“Trust in your friend Benjamin Brocklebank,” he said. ‘‘ When- 
ever you commence to feel discouraged come to me and I will put 
things square for you. And nowI must wish Miss Perdita good- 
morning. I must not intrude longer on these sacred studies ; and our 
rosebud here is out of place among these learned lucubrations.” 

“What a pedantie old goose he is!” thought Eva, smiling in her 
sweetest way. “And what a horrid old flirt! He makes love to us 
all, in turn, and pretends to like first one and then the other! I am 
sure I wish he would leave me alone!” she said as the final word of 
her soliloquy, while laying her dimpled hand on his arm as they went 
back up the stairs ; saying aloud in her most caressing voice : 

“You are too awfully good to us, Mr. Brocklebank, I don’t know 
what we should do without you! And we are all so fond of you, 
you can’t think!” 

A minute after she repented of her enthusiasm. They had not 
fairly seated themselves again in the drawing-room, where Mr. 
Brocklebank devoted himself to Thomasina and Thomasina accepted 
his devotion with regal affability, and trotted out all her prettiest little 
battle-horses for his benefit, when the tramping feet of men came up 
the stairs, and the page-boy ushered in “Sir James Kearney and 
Mr. Strangways,” the first visit which the former had paid at the 
house. 

A thunder-cloud settled on Mr. Brocklebank’s face ; the dark eyes 
of Sir James flashed. The dislike between the two men was shown 
as plainly as is possible in a society which prides itself on its waxen 
surface, and suffers neither the enthusiasm of love nor the bitterness 
of hate. Mrs. Winstanley, who had never yet met with the circum- 
stance that was stronger than her own tact, received the young 
baronet with the cleverest ignoring of all kinds of cross purposes ;— 
Hubert Strangways was a neutral, and did not count. It was known 
that*he was engaged to Maud Disney, consequently he was harmless ; 
but Sir James was a trespasser on ground which Mr. Brocklebank had 
begun to think his own private preserve, and there were also evidently 
old griefs between them which made matters yet more difficult to 
arrange. Still, Mrs. Winstanley was equal to the task; and by her 
consummate tact, kept the two antagonistic elements apart, so that no 
explosion was possible, at least for the moment. She herself engaged 
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Sir James, and let Hubert ‘spoon’ little Eva; while Thomasina, 
always smiling, always trotting out her battle-horses, offered subtle 
incense to the wealthy ironmaster, and kept him so far soothed and in 
good humour. 

But the charm of the day had gone for him. Where he could not 
be all he did not care to be a part; and after he had fidgetted about 
the room a good deal more than was polite ; examined things as if they 
belonged to him ; asked questions with intentional familiarity ; spoken 
with a certain abruptness sans fagon, as if he had the right to do here 
as he liked—his elephantine courtesy laid aside as a man lays aside 
his orders when at home—he took up his hat, and prepared to depart. 
But before he went he drew Mrs. Winstanley aside and said to her in 
a stage whisper, which Sir James was too much occupied with Eva 
to hear : 

“ Tadvise you not to cultivate the acquaintance of that young man, 
Mrs. Winstanley. I know something about him; and what I know I 
do not like.” 

“Something to his discredit?” asked Mrs. Winstanley quite 
simply. 

“Nothing, perhaps, that would bring him to the Old Bailey,” he 
said coarsely, “ but something that certainly does not redound to his 
credit.” 

“Have you cautioned your sister?” asked Mrs. Winstanley with 
admirable simplicity. “We met him first at Mrs. Merton’s house, and 
naturally your sister,” smiling in the most delightful way, “is a 
paragon among us, and one whose lead may be followed without 
doubt or question.” 

“My sister is as good a soul as ever breathed,” answered Mr. 
Brocklebank ; “ but infernally obstinate whenever she has commenced 
to take a thing into her head. I have warned her against this young 
coxcomb, but to no purpose. She will retain his acquaintance in 
spite of all I can say or do, and I am powerless. I am sure I shall not 
have to repeat my warning twice here,” he added with meaning. 
“Mrs. Winstanley is too wise a mother not to be careful to whom she 
allows the privilege of her charming daughters’ acquaintance; and 
one word from as staunch a friend as I am is as good as twenty.” 

“Thanks, very much, yes,” said Mrs. Winstanley, giving his large 
hand a friendly pressure, and thinking his caution the most unpardon- 
able liberty that had ever been taken with her. 

As Mr. Brocklebank turned from the room, Sir James laughed. 

“Where did you pick him up?” he asked contemptuously. “ How 
on earth can you have such a confounded bore as that about you! You 
are Samaritans, I must say!” 


“We know Mrs. Merton,” said Mrs. Winstanley quietly ; ‘ and she 
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is charming. She is a friend of yours, is she not, Sir James? Oh, 
yes, I remember, we met you at her reception last week.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Merion is a great friend of mine,” he answered; “and 
she is really very nice; but she is a widow and not compromised 
by any masculine impossibility. But this animal is so offensivejwith 
his formality on the one side, and his impudence on the other !—and 
then his common sense is worse than all. I hate common sense !— 
don’t you?” vaguely, but intended for Eva. 

“Tt is prosaic ; but we want a little of it surely as ballast!” said 
Mrs. Winstanley. 

“A little would go along way with me!” answered Sir James. 
“Your fellows who count the vibrations of a musical note, and can 
tell you howa sunset is made, they ought to be shot! I consider them 
blasphemous, and the destroyers of poetry and beauty.” 

“T did not know that Mr. Brocklebank was scientific. I thought 
him only commercial,” said Mrs. Winstanley ; “and commercial men 
are bound to be prosaic, don’t you see? else things would go badly 
with them! ” 

“Commerce is an odious thing, and I agree with Lord John 
Manners,” said Sir James. “These bagmen and fellows who dabble in 
business are of a different race from others. I wonder if they have 
souls! If they have, and go to heaven with the rest of us, I know 
I shall petition for a snug corner out of their way.” 

“Fie! fie!” said Mrs. Winstanley, who like all well-bred persons 
was religious, and held the proper patronage of things spiritual part 
of the duties as well as the privileges of her order ; “ no jesting with 
sacred subjects here.” 

“Ts Mr. Brocklebank a sacred subject with you?” asked the young 
baronet defiantly. 

“No,” she answered gravely ; “but the future condition of your 
soul is.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Winstanley, I deserved a rebuke,” said Sir James. 
“ And of course it was awfully rude of me to speak against a man 
met in your house; but the fact is I don’t like him, and he does not 
like me, and we are like oil and vinegar when we meet!” 

“ And which is the oil?” asked little Eva prettily. “For Iam sure 
you both looked like vinegar just now! ” 

At which they all laughed as at the very essence and last perfection 
of humour, and Hubert Strangways forgot that such a person as Maud 
Disney was in existence, while Sir James thought this pretty little 
girl the very flower of humanity, and repeated mentally: “ Brains 
and Beauty—no versus this time! The whole thing perfect all 
round !” 
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Cuapter IX. 
BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


THERE are many unpleasantnesses in life; and the mutual coolness 
of common acquaintances is one of them. But when it comes to the 
declared animosity of two friends, from each of whom you hope to 
receive benefits, but neither of whom can tolerate the presence of the 
other, the narrow pass is difficult, and taxes the cleverness of even 
the most consummate mistress in the art of conciliation and tact. 

Mrs. Winstanley was in the very heart of this narrow pass, and 
scarcely knew which way to turn. Mr. Brocklebank was useful now 
and of illimitable prospective advantage ; and it would be suicidal folly 
to offend him. She had proved her appreciation of this by the 
sacrifice that she had made of her most cherished prejudices in the 
matter of Perdita; but there were limits; and, still more, there were 
comparative values. Sir James Kearney had evidently taken to them 
all, and was especially attracted by Eva; Lady Kearney was a woman 
after Mrs. Winstanley’s own heart—the perfected masterpiece of the 
type whereof she herself was only a smaller copy, and her social 
recognition carried a stamp that gave value to any person on whom 
it was bestowed. Hence the prospective advantages to be got out 
of this connexion were as great as that hoped for from Mr. Brockle- 
bank. 

Yet how to keep these two discordant elements together while not 
allowing them to clash and explode? The one denounced the other 
for some mysterious evil that rendered him unfit to be received into 
the family of which it was hoped he himself would become a member ; 
and the other seemed to think it debasing to his dignity;to meet in 
the same room, a man of whom it was in Mrs. Winstanley’s secret 
designs he should one day have to say: “ My wife’s brother-in-law!” 
Between the two what was to be done ? 

“ What a nuisance all these social enmities are! Why cannot people 
take their dislikes as discreetly as their debts, and refrain as scrupu- 
lously from taking the world into their confidence on the one as on 
the other? All these strained situations and strong emotions are so 
horribly ill-bred, and quite unnecessary! The world is large enough 
for us all to move in freely and without uncomfortable jostling ; and 
this kind of tyrannous objection to such and such individuals 
belongs to a bygone state of society,” said Mrs. Winstanley, with 
admirable liberality. 

“We must keep them apart as much as possible,” said Thomasina, 
at all times her mother’s confidante and adviser. ‘ The Kearneys 
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would be nice people to know; and it seems a pity to give them up 
simply to please Mr. Brocklebank. If we knew what his objection to 
Sir James really was, that would be different ; but these vague accusa- 
tions tell us nothing.” 

“ But if we find out, we must, I suppose, throw over one,” said her 
mother, anxiously. ‘“ Which would you recommend, Thomasina ?” 

“Mr. Brocklebank is the more solid friend; the Kearneys the more 
brilliant,” she answered. “ Mr. Brocklebank would do things for us, 


and help us in a dozen practical ways; but of course if we could 


make anything like a friendship with Lady Kearney, I should recom- 
mend keeping to her. If we cannot, then Mr. Brocklebank.” 

“You have a great deal of good sense, my dear,” said Mrs. Win- 
stanley. “I do not know what I shall do, Thomasina, when you 
leave me.” 

“You will have one occasion the less for the exercise of wisdom, 
my poor mother,” said her daughter, kindly. “When Eva and I are 
off your hands, you will do very well with Perdita.” 

“She is the least congenial to me of all my children,” Mrs. Win- 
stanley answered, as if she was telling a piece of news. 

“Yes; now; because she does nothing to help on the fortunes of 
the family, but, on the contrary, goes directly against our interests,” 
said Thomasina. “ But she has a good heart and a fine nature; only 
she has spoilt herself by encouraging those foolish opinions of hers, 
and by her unladylike indifference to appearances. With her brains, 
if she had chosen to go in for social wit and cleverness, she might 
have made her mark as distinctly as both Eva and I have made ours ; 
and without interfering with us.” 

“And that is just why I do not get on with her,” sighed Perdita’s 
mother. “It is both so silly and so unladylike to think as she does! 
A child of mine a democrat !—disloyal to the queen and royal family 
—talking of equality and the rights of man—it is really enough to 
make one’s hair turn grey, Thomasina!” 

“Yes, dear mother, so it is. I feel with you and for you; but 
when you are left alone with her, and do not care for society any 
more, none of these annoyances will tell; and her good heart and 
affectionateness will come to the front.” 

“You are very sweet to say all this in excuse of your unfortunate 
sister,” said Mrs. Winstanley ; “but even your kind advocacy cannot 
reconcile me to Perdita’s vagaries, or make me feel her anything but 
a disaster to the family.” 

“Poor mother!” said Thomasina sympathetically ; and the con- 
versation dropped. 

It had done its work, and just a little checked Mrs. Winstanley’s 
rapidly increasing displeasure with the ugly duckling of her brood. 
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That displeasure would be impolitic if suffered to become too visible ; 
and Thomasina a little wondered that her mother did not see the 
mistake she was making. It was desirable above all things, in this 
matter of Perdita, to please Mr. Brocklebank, their most valuable 
friend. Their first step towards the coveted region of sufficiency 
would be to get him as a husband for any one of them, no matter 
which. Thomasina was prepared to marry him next week should he 
ask her; prepared also to hand him over to Perdita without a pang 
should he prefer her instead; or to urge on Eva the necessity of 
swallowing that heavy gilded pill should it be offered for her accept- 
ance. She would be sorry for Eva, certainly, if this were her fate. 
Dainty pretty fairy-like Eva deserved something better; but Tho- 
masina was not a gambler by nature, and thought realisation, when 
you can, better than holding on for better chances. 

Her one passion ran parallel with her mother’s—the rescue of the 
family from the slough of debt and impecuniosity into which it was 
plunged ; and to this all personal considerations and affections were 
subordinate. As then Mr. Brocklebank so evidently favoured their 
democrat—and as he was the family trump-card for the present— 
it was not wise in mother to gird so continually at poor Perdita. 
And after all, though the girl was dreadfully tiresome, she was not 
intentionally bad, and, if judiciously handled, might be made some- 
thing of. 

The passionlessness of Thomasina’s character had this good result 
—it left her reason absolutely free and unclouded ; and a just mind 
sometimes supplements a cold heart. 

Others beside Mrs. Winstanley, stood between two fires in this 
matter of Sir James Kearney’s sudden amity for the deceased Major’s 
family, and his desire to see whether the inside corresponded with the 
envelope or no—and specially whether pretty little Eva were a real 
bit of luscious fruitage or only a Dead Sea apple with a rosy skin, and 
ashes for pulp. Lady Kearney was one; and Mrs. Merton was one; 
but Sir James, who was still essentially a spoilt boy, had pretty much 
his own way with both. He generally ended by making his mother 
do as he wished, after a wrangle, and Mrs. Merton had long aban- 
doned the habit of saying no to his yes. His object now was to get 
his mother to call on the Winstanleys, and to induce Mrs. Merton to 
invite them to her house continually, so that he might meet them 
there as often as he liked. The former was a tough piece of work ; 
a thing requiring all the resources of temper and diplomacy, will and 
cajolery possessed by the young fellow ; but the latter was as easy as 
giving a command couched as a request. 

“T wish you would, carina!” he said, after he had stated his desire ; 
and in saying this he took Clarissa’s plump white hand and kissed it. 
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“You are just a spoilt boy,” answered Mrs. Merton smiling and 
passing the tips of her fingers lightly over his hair. “If I were not 
the best-natured woman in the world, I should say no; and indeed, 
perhaps I ought. Lady Kearney dislikes me quite bitterly enough 
as it is—I who am so perfectly harmless !—what will she say when I 
am the medium between you and positive danger, and let you meet 
that silly little penniless beauty at my house only to fall deeper and 
deeper into her net!” 

“What rubbish, Cara!” said Sir James petulantly. “As if a 
fellow cannot admire a pretty girl, and like to be in her society, 
without being in love! Don’t you know I never intend to fall in 
love again? I gave my heart to you two years ago, and you have it 
in possession still.” 

“My nine points? Rather shaky ones, I fear,” said Mrs. Merton 
with a sudden blush and an embarrassed laugh. 

Sir James laughed too, and his fair friend’s embarrassment found 
an echo in his own. But both agreed to ignore the little difficulty, 
whatever it might be, conjured up between them; and with a light 
* Firm as the foundations of the earth!” the young man glided off 
that slippery bit of ground and hurried away to something firmer 
than the widow’s possession of his heart. 

Before he left he had arranged a great many things ; one was that 
he was to go to the opera to-morrow night, where he was to find 
Mrs. Merton and the two Winstanley girls in one of the boxes on the 
pit tier; another, that Cara would go to the theatre to-night with 
him. He had a box, and he would not ask his mother, but would 
take her instead, if she would go; and after the amicable settlement 
of this point, he went back on that totally unjust adjective of ‘shaky’ 
and made her confess that her possession was absolute, and would 
never be destroyed. For no man knew better than Sir James how to 
make a woman whom he had once loved, and who still loved him, 
assist in the establishment of her rival by assuring her that he was 
still her dutiful slave, while only the artistic admirer of the mere 
drawing and colouring of that other—by swearing that if strange 
shadows may have sometimes flitted across his mind they were only 
shadows while she was the substance—phantoms while she was the 
reality. Who so credulous as a loving woman? who so complaisant 
as one who either desires to keep or dares not inquire? Jealousy 
belongs only to a second-rate kind of passion, and self-abnegation 
goes a step higher. 

So Sir James thought when he said to himself: “Wonderful 
creatures, these women!” thinking how odd it all had been; how 
odd it all was—and what was to be the end ? 

Clarissa Merton might be soft-hearted and complying, but Lady 
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Kearney was of tougher material. The one a Mature Siren, with a 
decided weakness for the young fellow, thirteen years her junior, who 
at one time had had as decided a weakness for her, made herself the 
good-natured Mentor to her reckless young Telemachus, and under- 
took to be his chaperon with the Calypso whose fascinations were to 
obscure her own. But the mother was not so easily won. 

When her son expressed his wish to her, as he had done to Clarissa, 
that she should call on Mrs. Winstanley and invite them to her 
house, she answered back in plain terms: No. She would not think 
of doing such a thing, she said. She did not want to know them, 
would not know them, positively refused their association ; and then 
she asked, with all the scorn of her order discussing the demerits of 
mud: 

“Who on earth are these Winstanleys that I should visit them! 
They are not in my set, and I neither know anything about them, 
nor wish to know.” 

“They are ladies, mother,” said Sir James, keeping his irritation well 
in hand. “Mrs. Winstanley’s father was the Bishop of , her 
husband a Major in the Artillery. You cannot find any flaw here!” 

“But I do not find it necessary to make the acquaintance of all 
the Bishops’ daughters and Majors’ widows whom I may meet in 
society,” returned Lady Kearney. “Your Winstanley people must 
have better vouchers than this bald statement of pedigree and alliance 
before I should feel myself justified in visiting them.” 

“ They have the vouchers of perfect breeding and flawless character,” 
said Sir James warmly. 

“Your informant ? ” 

“Mrs. Merton knows them; so does her brother,” he answered 
boldly. 

Lady Kearney curled her disdainful lips into an exasperating 
expression of contempt and doubt. 

“Your friends’ social sponsors are not much in my way,” she said 
coldly. “As I decline to know Mrs. Merton, and look on Mr. 
Brocklebank as a horror, I am scarcely disposed to take these Win- 
stanleys on their recommendation, or at their valuation. Doubtless 
the daughter of a Bishop and the widow of a Major are de la haute 
volée to them. All things go by comparisons.” 

“ You are not just, mother,” said her son. 

“And you are eminently unwise, my dear,” she replied. “ Your 
democratic tendencies are most regrettable. You seem to me to have 
no proper views of the obligations imposed on. you by your station. 
You are ready to make friends with any and every one who suits 
your fancy. It is lamentable: and with your stake in the country, 
it is a social crime.” 
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“You make too much of a very small matter, mother,” said Sir 
James. “I do not see what democracy or my stake in the country 
has to do with our knowing three very charming women, who are 
ladies—who know friends of our own—and against whom no one 
has a word to say. If you do not think either Mrs. Merton or 
Mr. Brocklebank good enough for you as social sponsors, as you call 
it, there are the Disneys; and surely they ought to satisfy you! 
The Winstanleys visit them.” 

“Certainly the Disneys are rather more satisfactory than your 
tradesman’s widow, or her brother the manufacturer,” replied Lady 
Kearney. “Before committing myself however I should like to know 
how much they know of these people in whom you are so profoundly 
interested, and where they became acquainted with them. Even 
people as careful as the Disneys are sometimes led into indiscretions ; 
and acquaintances formed at seaside places or on the continent, 
where you are thrown together more than in ordinary London life, 
may not be desirable, though not easy to avoid and still harder to 
shake off. Doubtful people, who have an object in being patronised 
by the safer kind, stick like burrs; and not everyone has tact or 
courage enough to get rid of them. Do you know where and how 
the Disneys knew these Winstanleys?” she asked disagreeably. 

“No,” answered Sir James shortly. 

He was getting angry. His mother was cruel and unjust he 
thought; and, spoilt as he had been by over-indulgence—em- 
phatically a mother’s son from his earliest years—pampered and 
given way to, and made to feel himself the centre of the whole 
domestic system, he was indignant at her refusing his request, 
which was essentially disobeying his command. 

But Lady Kearney was in a singularly obdurate mood to-day. 
She would sacrifice herself for any whim whatever of her son’s, she 
thought; but when it came to sacrificing his own best interests 
to his whims—then things were different, and it was her duty to 
stand out. 

“Tell me something about these strange people?” she went on 
to say, speaking of them as if they had been red ants or black 
beetles—curious creatures with whose habits she was unacquainted, 
and whose existence was distasteful to her. ‘“ Mrs. Winstanley was 
the daughter of a Bishop, you say ?” 

“Yes,” said Sir James, carefully examining the carving of an 
ivory paper cutter, which he remembered ever since he could re- 
member anything. 

“Bishops are sometimes’ men of very queer social antecedents,” 
she returned. “A butcher’s clever son may rise to be a Bishop, 
if his father can afford to send him to college in the first instance. 
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But the lawn sleeves would not quite cover the blue apron in my 
estimation ; and I should scarcely care to make his acquaintance. 
He would always betray the butcher’s shop tome! And the Major 
—this famous Major, who was he? He might have risen from the 
ranks, you know! What is his family ?” 

“About as good as our own, I fancy!” said Sir James with 
insolent carelessness. “ And he did not rise from the ranks.” 

“T daresay you know nothing about it, James, and speak as you 
wish, not as you know. At all events, I dislike a family of women 
without a father, or brother, or responsible man among them. They 
are scarcely respectable. Surely Mrs. Winstanley has some brother, 
or something, who would take his position as head of the family 
and give a certain solidity and respectability to them all!” 

“Have you the recipe for conjuring up male relations in your 
pocket, mother? I never knew till now that it was disreputable 
in a woman to be a widow, or in girls to be fatherless.” 

“You are impertinent, James.” 

“No, mother, it is you who are strangely unjust to a family of 
perfectly inoffensive people against whom you have set yourself 
without the shadow of a reason. I have never seen you so cruel, 
so unlike yourself! You refuse to know them simply because I 
wish it.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Lady Kearney, lifting up her eyes with a sudden 
flash of indignation and suspicion. “If you were not so extra- 
ordinarily eager on your own account I might have yielded to your 
wish without a second thought. But I confess I do not like to 
see this odd heat and insistance from you. I know the world better 
than you do, and I know what widows with marriageable daughters 
hanging on hand are capable of.” 

“Have your own way,” answered her son, rising from the sofa 
on where he had been sitting. “Of course I cannot force you to 
receive them, but I shall go my own course all the same.” 

He walked away to the door. His hand on the lock he turned 
back. 

“T shall not dine at home to-night,” he said. 

“No? where do you dine?” she asked, more authoritatively than 
was wise, considering the cross lying of their present relations. 

“With a friend,” he answered, and again turned away. 

“A rather meagre reply,” said Lady Kearney, pulling down 
her lips. 

“ As my wishes have so little interest for you, I do not suppose 
my actions have more,” he said; and with this he opened the door 
and passed through, more deeply offended with his mother than 
he had been since he came to manhood and the baronetcy. 


—— 
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It was the first serious contest between them; and according 
to the laws of human nature novelty had a double power—its own 
and that belonging to the circumstance. Also, her opposition only 
strengthened his resolve. 

Here then was a cur iously composite cauldron at boiling point 
of which the Winstanleys were the innocent thorns crackling beneath 
the pot! Sir James and Mr. Brocklebank—Sir James and Mrs. Merton 
—Sir James and his mother—to which might perhaps be added 
Hubert Strangways and Maud Disney—all these worthy people 
in a state of ‘molecular disturbance,’ because Thomasina had style 
and a perfect smile, and Eva’s blush-rose face took the heart out 
of men, and made the wise like unto fools! So it has been ever 
since the sons of God lost their heaven for woman’s eyes; and so 
it will be till the end of time—or the beginning of the emancipated 
woman’s supremacy. 

In this contest with his mother, Sir James came off eventually 
the victor. He made life so hard and himself so disagreeable to her 
that she was forced to reconsider her position, and ask herself 
whether it would not be the better policy to yield rather than stand 
out. He morally starved her into capitulation. He was rarely 
at home; and when he was, he shut himself up from her as entirely 
as if they had been mere strangers living on terms of politeness 
that excluded confidence. He dined out every night and would 
not tell her where he went; he received a great many notes, 
evidently ladies’ notes, and he displayed them a little ostentatiously ; 
but said only “a friend of mine” when she asked who was the 
writer ? and “business” when she asked what were they about ? 
He kept his thin lips compressed into a line which hid all the red 
as well as barred in all the words; and affected to consider their 
whole lives from henceforth based on two parallel lines that ran 
side by side but never met. He made the poor woman profoundly 
miserable, and himself perfectly odious; and in a quiet, silent, 
negative way he gave her to understand that unless she relented 
he would not change, and that without the introduction of the 
Winstanleys there would be no peace at home. 

Then came the inevitable result—the policy of ill-temper triumphed, 
and the mother gave way. His will was the more arbitrary of the 
two, his temper the more tenacious; and he was the younger and 
more easily amused. He could live without his mother more 
pleasantly than she could live without him; and their rupture cost 
him infinitely less than it cost her. He had his club, his friends, 
the Winstanleys themselves, and Mrs. Merton; while she had lost 
the very lamp of her life, the very idol of her temple in losing him; 
and she found it impossible either to endure or to replace. For 
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twenty-six years now he had been the centre of her whole existence, 
the sun of her fondest worship; and this eclipse was unen- 
durable. But though she gave way, it was not in her to do so 
gracefully. She had more temper than tact and more weakness 
than compliance. In this Mrs. Winstanley, whom she despised, 
might have given her a lesson; and the daughters, whom she 
dreaded, were her mistresses in wisdom. 

“ Things cannot go on like this, James,” she said abruptly to her 
son, one morning after breakfast. “If you choose to make your 
duty and affection to me, your mother, dependent on my recognising 
these undesirable friends of yours, I must give way; that is all! It 
is a hard necessity, but you impose it on me; and anything is 
better than the life we have been leading of late.” 

“So I think, mother,’ was his answer made with animation, 
his handsome face kindling and his dark eyes sparkling. “I have 
set my heart on your receiving the Winstanleys, and nothing else 
will satisfy me.” 

“ You are a very undutiful ill-tempered boy,” said Lady Kearney 
peevishly. “Extremely undutiful! You know how much I dislike 
what I am doing, and you simply force me, to keep peace between us.” 

“Never mind, mother! You are doing what you dislike now, 
but you will get to like them afterwards, as every one does. They 
are the most charming people I have ever seen! Even your 
fastidious taste will find nothing to condemn in them.” 

“T think you are bewitched!” said Lady Kearney, by no means 
letting her imagination take light at her son’s enthusiastic fires ; 
“and I am afraid I am doing very wrong to countenance the 
acquaintance.” 

“ Which would go on without your countenance quite as much as 
with it,” said Sir James hotly. 

“Then I do not see the necessity for my going,” said his mother. 

“ Please yourself, mother,” was his ungracious reply. 

“What an uncomfortable unpleasant creature you are now, 
James!” she said crossly. “When I am sacrificing myself to 
please you, you have no better thanks for me than this cool im- 
pertinence.” 

“Now, mother, let us drop the subject,” he returned, with sudden 
sternness. “If you choose to call on the Winstanleys and ask them 
here, you will give me great pleasure, and I shall take it as a personal 
kindness ; if you do not, go your own way. But in that case things 
will never be different between us from what they are now; and I 
shall certainly not rank my mother as my best friend.” 

Tears came into her eyes. 

“Oh you men, you cruel, cold hearted, selfish men!” she said 
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passionately. ‘“ From our cradles to our graves we women have to be 
your slaves, and even our sons, whom we have only loved too much, 
will turn against us for the first pretty face they see! 1 wonder 
why God made you all such horrors—such monsters ! ” 

“ Are you better after this?” asked her son coolly. 

Then he went up to her and kissed her. 

“How can you be so foolish, mother, as to make such a mountain 
out of such a molehill!” he said. “One would think I had asked 
you to invite Jack Ketch or Old Nick.” 

“ And I would almost as soon!” said Lady Kearney hysterically. 




















